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le There is one class of advertising agents who cause 
‘ us amazement. We refer to the agent who seeks busi- 
| 1n ness on the ground that he is little. and who impres- 
sively warns an advertiser against an agency that has 

ent size, or age, or organization. 


If this brother is right. John Wanamaker is a 
failure and the peddler with a pack is an ideal business 





the man—he certainly gives everything and everybody 
personal attention, 
de: Think of this kind of talk being passed out on the 


quiet, to a man or firm that has made determined effort 
to overcome being little. and is considering advertising 
as ameanstothat end! It may even be imparted toa 
corporation with a full line of officers and directors. 
and doing business at eight or ten branch offices ! 


We never saw one of these men who remained 
little any longer than he could help—did you? If being 
little is such a good thing. we cannot understand why 
they try so hard to overcome that condition. 


Taken altogether. is not the appeal to littleness in 
this growing, developing, expanding age of business, 
entitled to a rest ? 
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‘Put it up to men who know your market.” 





This is to be the monthly 
meeting-place between the Staff 
of Federal and the advertising 
world. Now and then we hope 
to put over an idea that will re- 
pay all the attention you may 
give us. Incidentally we mean 
to tell you such news about our 
work as will support our modest 
claim that the Federal isthe most 
progressive, and therefore fastest 
growing advertising agency in 
the business. If you doubt it, 
make us prove it. 

co 


So far as we know it the 
Federal is the only genuine De- 
partmentized Agency — with 
eachtradeinchargeofa realsales- 


manager, experienced in that 
line beyond the conception of 
a “general” agency man. It 


is our belief that “knowledge 
without experience is theory.”’ 
So when you put your advertis- 
ing problem up fo men who 
know your market, you may be 
sure of the most economical 
and effective advice possible. It 
is experience versus experiment. 
we 


We have grown quite accus- 
tomed to the habit of our more 
or less esteemed contemporaries 
coming to the Federal Staff for 
the acquisition of trained talent. 

aE 


But here’s a new one—re- 
cently we have been receiving 
congratulations from our friends 
and even requests for specimen 
plates from a printing journal for 
a notable R.R. series that some 
“acquired”? Federal talent did 


not sufficiently disguise to con- 
ceal its source of inspiration, 
“Low bridge—look out for your 
heads.”’ 


we 


Our art and print exhibit at 
the National Arts Building dur- 
ing convention week made quite 
ahit. The old Waltham jeweler 
was voted the most interesting 
character creation in the adver- 
tising year. Some of Federal’s 
new ideas in booklet make-up 
abetted by Strathmore stock 
surprised the talent. Tell us 
who you are and we'll intro- 
duce Our Print Shop. 


we 


The month’s best—the in- 
troduction of Mr. Goodresser to 
the New York public in the 
interest of our well-known client 
—Truly Warner. 


+ 
Mr. Goodresser, I want 
f, to meet you tomorrow 
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If you want to start 
something new, write 
Federal Advertising Agency 
243-249 West 39th Street, New York 
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W HEINZ “UNLOADS” 
THE DEALER 


ANY OF THE “57 VARIETIES” 
SHOPWORN ON THE DEALER’S 
ELVES THE H. J. HEINZ COM- 
‘Y BUYS THEM BACK AT A 
FIGURE AND DESTROYS THEM 
\HAT IS CALLED THE “UN- 
LING DEPARTMENT’ MAKES 
BUSINESS OF KEEPING THE 
\LER’S STOCK IN THE BEST 
SSIBLE CONDITION — A MOVE 
\T MET WITH IMMEDIATE RE- 
)NSE FROM THE RETAILERS 


By Frederick W. Nash, 
Department, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Ihe two essentials in market- 
ing any food product or similar 

tumodity are customarily con- 
sidered: 

First: Distribution to the re- 
tailer, 7. e., sales to the trade. 

Second: Advertising, or edu- 
sation of the consumer to want 

product and ask for it. 

Incidentally, nearly all wide- 
awake sales organizations in re- 
cent years have devised various 
ways and means to promote store 
co-operation or interest on the 
part of the retailer in pushing 
their respective lines, as it is gen- 
erally realized that however “effi- 
cient may be the advertising. a 
large part of its results will be 
missed without the co-operation 
of the retailer. 

While these principles have 
been generally understood, the 
tr ouble has been that most man- 

‘turers or ‘sellers have en- 
cavored to place a part of theit 
I dint FS on the retailer, sa 
lat the retailer has been too busy 
nd too much diverted with his 
wn personal interests in other 
ways to follow out any very con- 
lerable part of the suggestions 
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or to accomplish the work ex- 
pected of him in this connection. 
The tendency of the average 
salesman, even down to the pres- 
ent time, is to be a “loader-up,” 
leaving the buyer to his own re- 
sources in disposing of the goods 
aiter they reach his store. While 
such a policy is more or less 
practicable with some lines of 
merchandise which are not sub- 
ject to rapid deterioration, H. J. 
Heinz Company early realized 
that it would be suicidal to the 
desired expansion of its business, 
which ultimately depends upon 
the freshness and goodness of 
“The 57 Varieties” when they 
reach the tables of consumers. 
If a merchant were stocked up 
with a large line of perishable 
food products, some of which 
were not marketed within a rea- 
sonable time, thereby deterior- 
ating, it could not be expected of 
the average merchant that he 
would consider the best interests 
of the manufacturer, whose name 
appears on the original packages, 
to the extent of disposing of 
these old goods in a way that 
would not injure the reputation 
of the maker. Hence, the prob- 
lem arose, What shall be done to 
aid the grocer in marketing 
Heinz Products while they are 
fresh and in proper condition to 
go to the consumers? And also, 
What shall be done with old 
stocks in the grocery stores after 
they have deteriorated and are no 
longer up to the Heinz standard? 
Out of the discussion and need 
for some means or method of 
overcoming this difficulty (which 
confronts nearly every manufac- 
turer of perishable food /pro- 
ducts) has grown what is known 
as the Heinz Unloading Depart- 
ment, tne aim of which is to un- 
‘oad the shelves of the merchant 
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of any Heinz goods liable to de- 
teriorate, or to help market the 
goods in cases where the mer- 
chants have been injudiciously 
overloaded on any Heinz Varie- 
ties. 

Mr. Heinz argued: “Of what 
avail is the manufacture of qual- 
ity goods if the retailer is to keep 
from 25 to 50 per cent of these 
goods on his shelves until they 
have deteriorated in a way that 
will make them unattractive to 
the consumer when they reach 
his table? Of what avail is it to 
advertise the cleanliness and qual- 
ity of The 57 Varieties to the 
consumer if, as a result of this 
advertising, he goes to the gro- 
cery store and is handed out a 
deteriorated package which will 
make the wrong impression and 
largely nullify the good opinion 
which should have been gener- 
ated by the sale. 

“If we consider it good busi- 
ness to spend extra money in in- 
suring cleanliness and quality of 
our product at the outset, if we 
consider the amount spent in ad- 
vertising the attractiveness of our 
line to the consumer as_ well 
spent, then it naturally follows 
that we ought not to hesitate to 
spend some money in insuring the 
delivery of our products to the 
consumer while fresh and palat- 
able.” 

The entire subject was taken 
up in salesmen’s conventions all 
over the country and definite in- 
structions given for the sales 
force to spend whatever time was 
required for the next thirty to 
sixty days following these con- 
ventions in carrying out the pol- 
icy of cleaning out every store 
of unsalable and unsightly de- 
teriorated Heinz products. 

This work was begun in a 
wholesale way immediately after 
the first of last January. The 
salesmen were instructed not to 
try to sell goods during their 
trips while this work was going 
on, although of course they re- 
ceived a good many orders which 
were voluntarily handed them by 
merchants. Adjustments were 
made with merchants for these 
old goods on the best terms which 
were satisfactory to the trade— 
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usually at about an average [ ; 
per cent of the original cost | aluc 
of these deteriorated produc: ., sp 
that Heinz and the merchant «ach 
shared in the cost of cle: ning 
out the store of these unsze able 
and shopworn goods, 

When these old goods had een 
brought together and a price 
agreed upon at which the mer- 
chant would sell them tc the 
Heinz representative, they were 
then taken out in the back lo: and 
smashed up or otherwise bso- 
lutely destroyed. 

In connection with this work 
a point was made of getting all 
the remaining Heinz Varietic; t 
gether into one place and consti- 
tuting a Heinz Department in the 
store, so that the consumer, upon 
entering the store, would be im- 
pressed with the attractive show- 
ing of Heinz goods on the mer- 
chant’s shelves and, having been 
interested in the advertising in 
the magazines or newspapers, 
would have this interest stimu- 
lated to the point of buying 

The results were manifold and 
eminently satisfactory. In_ the 
first place, a better feeling wa 
created with the merchant, wh 
realized the benefit to him in 
turning into money the various 
odds and ends of unsalable stock 
and re-investing this money in 
new and fresh goods, which could 
be sold with credit and projit t 
himself; second, the cleaning up 
and bringing together into a de- 
partment of all Heinz goods that 
were salable attracted the con- 
sumer’s notice in a way that re- 
sulted im greatly increased stor 
sales; and third, the experienc 
and results obtained from doing 
this work impressed the four or 
five hundred Heinz salesmeu with 
the importance oe being be 
loaders,” as well as “loaders-up, 
in marketing tage 57 Varieties. 

To-day the Heinz salesman 
does not consider his duty «one 
until the goods which he places 
in grocery stores are marketed 
to consumers within a reas abc 
time and while they are fres! and 








palatable. He realizes that it 1s 
to his interest, as well as to the 
interest of the merchant irom 
whom he secures business on his 
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All the Big Features 


are controlled by 


Che Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


John T. McCutcheon 
Laura Jean Libbey 
Herbert Kaufman 


T. P. O’Connor, M. P. 
Lillian Russell 
Marquis of Queensberry 


No need to tell you or your readers who any of these 
people are. They make and hold circulation for Tue 
Ciicaco Trisune. They will make and hold it for you 

Features like this have made Tue Trisune’s syndi- 
cate service increase steadily in popularity. 


We also have the usual things—but better than usual. 


Cut- Outs in Color 
4 Pages of Comics The Worker’s Magazine 
4 Live Black Pages Fashion Pages 
4 Live Pages in Color The Embroidery Page 


Write for terms to 


Che Chicago Tribune 


Syndicate Department 














territory, that Heinz products 
should reach the tables in just 
the condition described in the 
Heinz advertisements, and this 
idea is being driven home to him 
with every succeeding mnionth’s 
experience along the new line of 
policy. 

While it has cost some money 
to clean up the shopworn and de- 
teriorated Heinz goods in gro- 
cery stores through the United 
States, the cost of doing this 
work has been more than justi- 
fied already, although hardly six 
months has passed since the ini- 
tial campaign was completed. As 
an advertising venture, purely 
and simply, the expenditure has 
already been amply justified 
through the better feeling gener- 
ated in the grocery stores. The 
merchant no longer feels that he 
has to “paddle his own canoe” to 
the bitter end if he happens to 
overbuy on Heinz goods in re- 
sponse to the enthusiastic repre- 
sentations of the Heinz salesman, 
for he is now convinced that 
Heinz is no more anxious to 
oversell him than he is to over- 
buy, because it would mean a 
mutual loss in event of the goods 
becoming old on his shelves. 

In the working out and fur- 
therance of the Unloading De- 
partment plans, special “unload- 
ers” are employed, whose work 
consists of cleaning out and fix- 
ing up Heinz goods in grocery 
stores, under the supervision of 
the territorial salesman. This 
has been found advisab!e in some 
cases in order to relieve the reg- 
ular traveler of the physical 
work and save his time, Icaving 
him free to follow the sales or 
production end of his work in the 
meantime. However, the great 
majority of all this work has 
been done by the territorial trav- 
elers themselves, and after one 
thorough clean-up has heen made 
of the stores, it 1s found compar- 
atively easy to keep the goods in 
feirly good conditioa, especially 
if a spirit is generated with ‘he 
clerks which secures their co- 
eperation in keeping the Heinz 
Department in good condition. 

The Heinz Unlc2ding Depart- 
ment is a modern example of the 
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service e«tended by the mauufac- 
turer and seller to the retailer of 
his products, which makes the 
advertising of the company more 
effective, through opening chan- 
nels of trade where they would 
otherwise be closed, and secures 
better store co-operation. 
—_—_+o+—__—__. 
HILL BUYS “ENGINEERING 
NEWS” 





The Hill Publishing Company, of 
New York, already the largest engi- 
neering house in the world, publishing 
three weekly engineering papers in this 
country and two in Europe and pro- 
jecting a fourth weekly paper in this 
country, has poet nese the Engineer. 
ing News, the leading civil engir — 
paper, at a price said to be clos 
$1,000,000, and possibly the la on 
ever paid for any publication outside 
of the field of the daily newspaper. 

There will be no change in the ed- 
itorial or business management of the 
paper. George H. Frost, the four ider 
of the Engineerin News, and the 
resident of the Sesinecring News 

ublishing Company, becomes _ the 
chairman of the new board of direc- 
tors of the Hill Company. 

The Engineering News has had no 
printing plant of its own, and after 
the first of the year the work will be 
done in the modern and highly de 
veloped plant of the Hill company, a 
505 Pearl street, New York City. 

The acquisition of the Engineering 
News represents a continuation of the 
policy of the Hill company and _ its 
president, John A. Hill. Starting with 
the American Machinist, the company 
acqured the monthly magazine Power 
in 1902, paying $400,000 therefor; and 
later bought the Engineer, of Chicago, 
the Engineering Review, of Cleveland, 
and Science and Industry, of Scranton. 
The three latter were merged into 
Power, which was then made a weekly. 
The merger at that time represented 
an outlay of $600,000. The company 
also purchased the Engineering and 
Mining Journal for some $520,000. It 
also publishes a European edition, in 
English, of the American Machinist, 
and a German edition of the same un- 
der the name of Maschinenbau. 

The new technical paper me gem 
by the Hill company is the Coal Age, 
intended to be a journal of coa! ‘min 
ing and coke manufacture. It is a 
development of a department in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, and 
was rendered advisable by the grow- 
ing technicality of the field. The “first 
number will be issued in October, and 
a considerable subscription list has al- 
ready been secured for it. 

——_———+ 9 > —____—___ 


MANUFACTURER, DEALER & CO. 





The double guarantee—that of the 
manufacturer, backed by the reputable 
ae what the consumer wants.— 

& F. Monthly,” Gordon & Fergu- 
son, St. Paul, Minn. 
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In Wisconsin 


The 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 


First in farm circulation. 

First in results to the advertiser. 

First in volume of advertising carried. 

First in editorial excellence. 

It guarantees its subscribers against loss 
on a money-back basis in dealing with its 
advertisers. 

It carries nothing but high class business. 

It is conceded to be the quality farm 
paper of Wisconsin. 


If you want Wisconsin trade, we are in 
a position to put you in touch with fifty 
per cent. of it. 


When can we begin working for you? 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Geo. \V. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York City. 





Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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NEW IDEA IN AUTOMOBILE 
SELLING BRINGS REC- 
ORD-BREAKING RE- 
SPONSE 
STEARNS-KNIGHT DEVELOPS PLAN TO 

INTRODUCE NEW MOTOR WITH 

MAXIMUM EFFECT—TAKING THE 

TRADE BY STORM—REPLIES COME 

IN FLOODS—CORNERING THE MAR- 

KET ON GOOD WILL — SELLING 

HIGH GRADE CARS DIRECT BY 

ADVERTISING 

By Frederick L. Wilke 
Asst. Adv. Mgr., The F. B. Stearns 

(Automobile) Co., Cleveland, O. 

11,215 replies, July 10-August 
20. 

$2.25 cost per inquiry. 

2,237. engine models sold by 
mail at 50 cents each. 

236 agency inquiries. 

That in brief gives the result 
of the national campaign on the 
new  Stearns-Knight (Silent 
Knight Motor) car. 

This campaign has been of 
considerable interest not only to 
automobile advertising men, but 
to the advertising fraternity in 
general, for the new type of en- 
gine—a_ radical innovation in 
America—was_ successfully “ put 
over,” practically unaided. 

When we decided to use the 
Knight engine—over a year ago 
—we spent many long weeks in 
searching for a plan whereby we 
could accomplish two things: 

First: Successfully introduce 
the new engine. 

Second: Secure all the cream 
of the tremendous amount of 
Knight publicity, despite the fact 
that two other prominent Amer- 
ican manufacturers were also 
adopting this motor simultane- 
ously with us. 

Altogether we considered fully 
a dozen different plans _ for 
springing our sensation. The 
one finally settled upon by Ad- 
vertising Manager Hower, had 
not before been used in announc- 
ing the Knight engine, although 
the motor is in common use in 
England, France, Germany and 
Belgium. In the countries named, 
the manufacturers adopting the 
Knight engine—such firms as 


NTERS’ 
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Daimler, Mercedes, Panhard nd 
Minerva — simply announced ‘he 
new engine and rested on the 
strength of its reputation d 
performance. 

Taking the other tack, howe ver, 
Mr. Hower believed that “! he 
Story of the Stearns-Knight” 
was of such great importance and 
presented so splendid a chance 
for advertising that it must be 
spread broadcast. The story of 
the motor itself and its adoption 
by Stearns could not properly be 
boiled down into advertising 
space, although the copy used 





THE STEARNS-KNIGHT 
DEMONSTRATOR IS HERE 


‘THE car and motor that has aroused more 
enthusiasm and received more favorable 
comment than anything previous in motor car 
history. Although new to America, this engine 
has been in use abroad for a number of ycars. 











jammer Auto- Medd 6, Renker Wintshictt Riso Homa Vane Biatrs 
Generator Lighting System, Silk Mobair Top snd € cote! OO 
Demnamtate Kime Mattie Cat ct Posen, Boke Roh Trans Rash, Bab Hameo 





to call at our salesrooms and nde im this car A phone call makes a0 apy omen! 


Address Hare | 











WRITTEN TO DOVE-TAIL INTO THE “‘FOL- 
LOW-UP.” 


gives a clear, if brief, idea of the 
engine. 

When planning the campaign, 
it was thought best to prepare 
the follow-up booklets before 
writing the copy. That is, the 
Advance Catalog, “The Story of 
the Stearns-Knight Motor,” “A 
Ride With the Chief,” and 
“Opinions of Users” were to 
form the backbone of the entire 
campaign, as well as to be the 
opening wedge for the sales de- 
partment. Mr. Hower realized 
that the mission of the advertis- 
ing was to secure the greatest 
possible number of replies (from 
automobile owners, if possible), 
and to give the inquirers all ¢) 
information possible. No :t- 


tempt was made at “publicity ad- 
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Here are 6 salesmen 
who visit 2,250,000 
homes every month 
and will bring in orders 


for YOU. 


Needlecraft - - - - 300,000 
The Farm World - - 200,000 
American Woman - - 500,000 
Good Stories | Vickery 

Happy Hours & Hill 1,250,000 
Hearth & Home | “ist 


Six live, vigorous, popular salesmen, going into 
the smaller towns and country districts, among millions 
of people who can be directly influenced to buy your 
merchandise. 

Your advertising in the hands of these six sales- 
men will have the attention of the millions who have 
the most money with which to buy. 








Hundreds of advertisers have made millions in 
profits through the work of these six salesmen. 


Why not your? ’ 
The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 
30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flat Iron Bldg. 

CHICAGO Maine NEW YORK 
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More Than 2,000,000—$5.00 per line ( 


HE first issue of the American Sunday 
(Monthly) Magazine is on press. It 
will appear October |, and will be as 
we have promised as good as the best. 


We want to thank the more than eighty adver- 
tisers who by their patronage have contributed to 


the success of the initial number. 


We believe their announcements in this first 
number will interest a sufficiently great number of 
our millions of readers to bring them splendid re- 


turns on their investments. 


We believe that if any periodical of national cir- 
culation can pay any advertiser (and most of them 


do), the American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine will 





literally demonstrate our contention that it is a most 





economical and a most profitable medium for the 


national advertiser. 


More Than 2,0 per |; 


American Sutith), 


“ low i on Americas, 
Issued with New York American, Bost Sen Fran 


W. H. J0 





23 East 26th Street, NEW YORK je Mane 
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ONSUMER DEMAND is the 








ay 4 real 18 Karat Dealer Influence. 

as Periodicals of great circulation have demonstrated 
st their ability to best create “consumer demand” to 
nate the greatest possible degree. 

ver- It is fair to assume therefore that the American 
| to Sunday (Monthly) Magazine, possessing all the 


virtues of the best periodicais and with many more 


thousands of circulation than the next greatest of 













a them all, and with this circulation as well dis- 
i tributed, ought to create consumer demand for an 
” advertised product at less cost than any other 
periodical. 

cir- 

Particularly is this assumption fair and reasonable 
a when this greatest of all circulations is sold the ad- 
was vertiser at 40% less than he can buy the periodical 
_ having the next largest circulation. 
the 

We'll prove the fact on trial. 
an 2,009 per line 


Suththly) Magazine 


Americaty ¢ - . 
San Francisco Exeminer, Los Angeles Examiner. 


/. H, 40 ni Manager 
511 Security Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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nor was the use of 
pictures deemed ad- 
The copy told briefly a 
in plain Eng- 
a drive for 


vertising” 
attractive 
visable. 
iew “reasons why” 
lish and then made 
replies, 

A coupon was used and for 
returning the coupon the inquirer 
was promised “The Story of the 
Stearns-Knight—a siory of grip- 
ping interest—a story of the bit- 
ter fight of Charles Y. Knight to 
win recognition for his motor. 
by referring to the reproduction 
of the Saturday Evening Post 
spread, it will be seen how much 


ARNS ADOPTS Misi= KNIGHT TYPE M 
IN ED BY KINGS —sTHE LEADING 
—E WORLDS BEST CARS 





COPY THAT TOOK TWO MONTHS TO 
space was devoted to the coupon 
end of the copy. 

Altogether, Mr. Hower spent 


two months in preparing, writing, 


revising, editing and _ re-writing 
the copy. Several consultations 
were held at Chicago with Mr. 


Claude C. Hopkins, of Lord & 
Thomas. Plates were not made 
until the last minute, for the 
copy was given the severest pos- 
sible tests before use. 

For the “big gun”’—the en- 
deavor to “put it. over quick”— 
spreads were used in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and the Jilus- 
trated Sunday Magazine, and full 
page space in Colliers, Life, Lit- 
erary Digest, Scientific American 
Cosmopolitan, Harpers, Outlook, 
Current Literature, Review of 
Reviews, Country Life, Suburban 
Life, Field & Stream, Town & 
Country, and double page space 
in all the trade papers. In Au- 
gust we repeated the above list. 
with the exception of the J/lus- 
trated Sunday Magazine, using 
single page space only and adding 
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the Smart Set. In the latter »ub- 
lication, we took three p. ges, 
using the back cover, third cover 
and page facing third cove 
Copy was scheduled for re case 
the second week in July. The 
week there appeared | 0m- 


same 

plete technical descriptions © the 
new car and engine in the ‘rade 
papers. By quick, snappy ork 
and the use of liberal spa e in 


the weeklies—timed to the ‘nin- 
ute—the name “Stearns-Km ght” 
and the story of the adoption of 
the new engine by Stearns went 
broadcast. The result was that 
we “cornered the 
market” on Knigh 
publicity and reaped 
the golden harvest 
of all the news mat- 
ter promoted for 
the Knight intcresis 
by Joseph F. G 
Ryan of Chicago. 

Then came th 
flood of replies The 
Post appeared July 
13. and inside of 
seven days we han- 
dled 3.783 replies 
Then the other pub- 
lications, following 
rapidly, began to pull) We jumped 
the advertising department from 
seven to fourteen people, where 
it has remained ever since. On 
July 17 alone we handled 1,145 
inquiries, and due to system and 
fast work we cleared over one 
thousand of them that day 

To date (August 26) we have 
handled a total of 13,688 separ- 





PALE. 


ate inquiries (including orders 
for working models). The re- 
plies to our national campaign 


have cost us but $2.25 each despite 
the large space used in July and 
August, and every day’s mail 1s 
dropping the cost. 

To explain the working of the 
Silent Knight engine, we man 


factured a cardboard working 
model for distribution t nur 
branches and dealers. Later we 


" 


decided to offer this to the pul- 
lic approximately at cost, 50 cents 
enclosing an order blank wit! 
each catalogue. To date we have 
sold by mail 2,237 of these mode 

and are averaging over forty pet 
day. This model is, of cour 
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this office. 


nest kind of advertising for 
owing as it does the super- 
of the Knight engine. Fur- 
ore, those writing for 


ng models give us_ what 


be called a “preferred list,” 
hese parties had already 
n for catalogues and their 
| request for advertising 
for which they, them- 
had to pay, showed us 
they were exceptionally 
ing prospects. 
lance at our mailing list 
names from every state 
rritory in the Union, Alas- 
lawail, Canada, Mexico, 
Central and South Amer- 
Great Britain, Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland and 


American list has been 
i—if the word may be 
until it represents a list of 
ts who are either auto- 
owners or in a position to 
se cars. The clarifying of 

has taken much time and 
but the results prove its 


ugh no copy was used to 


dealers, we have had in- 
from 236. Their letters 
led us to believe that by 


ignoring the dealer propo- 
in our advertising, we 
them want the agency all 
re 
fast as demonstrators are 
1 we inaugurate a news- 
campaign, using the deal- 
but directed entirely 
Large space— 
lly full page—is used at' the 
then a steady campaign 
for 390 lines one, two or 
times a week. This cam- 
is already under way in 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
ranci Los Angeles and 
other cities, and is grad- 
spreading until it will be 
over 150 different towns. 
results of the campaign so 
e proven conclusively that 





1sco 


priced motor cars (the 
s-Knight sells for $3,500) 
sold by advertising. Our 
dger hears this out. for a 
number of cars have been 
d of in unallotted terr’- 

mail as a result of the 
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advertising and sales departments 
follow-up. 

The question of the difference 
between “reason why” automobile 
copy and “publicity” copy has 
been argued in the columns of 


PRINTERS INK before. The cam- 
paign of the Stearns-Knight 
leaves absolutely no room for 
doubt in our minds. We have 


mail, secured new 
dealers and increased allotments 
of old dealers. We have brought 
in replies to our advertising in 


sold cars by 


which the inquirer stated une- 
quivocally that he was in the 
market for a car such as the 
Stearns-Knight and was ready to 
purchase 

While the bulk of our. story 


was of necessity told in our fol- 
low-up booklets, the original copy 
produced direct and tangible re- 
sults expressed in the vital terms 
of dollars and cents. 

To our way of thinking the 
campaign has absolutely proven 
our belief in “reason why” 
for high grade motor cars. 

—_——_+2»—— ——_ 


TRADE-MARK TREATIES 


copy 


WORLD 





ed report of the re- 


The ~~ publish 





sults the fourth conference of the 
Ih cand onal Union for the Protection 
7 industrial Property appears in the 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports for 
September 2, issued by the Bureau of 
Manufacturers of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The riginal 
documents were in French an Py trans 
lations were made in the United States 


Patent Office. 
The conventions resulting from these 


















international conferences a re of vila 
interest to all firms anc lividuals 
concerned with patents re —— d 
signs, etc., and the proccedir the 
fourth cor ife rence, held in Wades: 
ton from > June 2. 1911, are 
especially it in view f ti 
fact han sever de! 
gates, forty we! 
in atten 

The three conventions, or arrange 









ments, revised at 
the protection 


int 


Washington relate 





De ) 


publishes the 















tions. together 
the delegat-s of t're aiering nat ons 
+or oo 
n Government is planning 
to foster tne manufac‘:ure of 
‘irery Russia under 
nt subsidy. 
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EVIDENCE 


No sane business man spends money for advertis- 
ing without thorough investigation. 
This is especially true where a new class of journals 


are to be considered. 


The following well 
known firms are now 
using liberal space in 
Standard Farm Papers. 
They investigated and 
that is why they are using 
them. 


Increased consumer de- 
mand on the following 
lines of dealers is what 
they are after. 


Many of these firms 
have used these papers 
before. Results brought 
us renewal orders. 


We will carry in addi- 
tion to the advertisers 
named many other well- 
known publicity accounts 
during the fall and winter 
months on orders already 
booked for early com- 
mencement. 


DRY GOODS & GENERAL STORES. 

Bedford Mills (Suesine Silk), N. Y. 
City. 

Colgate & Co. 

Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Eddystone |’: nts), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pacific Mills (Pacific Percales), Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Chalmers Knitting Co. (Porosknit Un- 
derwear), Amsterdam, N. Y. 

M. E. Smith & Co. (Mesco Hosiery & 
Ideal Overalls), Omaha, Neb. 

Stephenson Underwear Mills, South 


3end, Ind. 


HARDWARE DEALERS. 

3ovee Grinder Furnace Works, Water- 
loo, Ta. 

The 20th Century Heating & Venti- 
lator Co., Akron, O. 

Campbell Heating Co., Des Mo‘nes, Ia 

Peck Williamson Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Remington Arms-Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Co., N. Y. City. 

Richmond Cedar Works ‘(Ice Cream 
Freezer), Richmond, Va. 

E. I, Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Cordley & Hays (Fibreware Household 
Utensils), Lockport, N. Y. 

White Mt. Freezer Co., Nashua, N. H. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Majestic Mfg. Co. (Majestic Ranges). 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Detroit Stove Works. 


GROCERY STORES. 

Hazel Atlas Glass Co. (Fruit Jars), 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. (Economy Fruit 
Jars), Portland, Ore. 

Tone Bros. (Coffee), Des Moines, Ia. 

James S. Kirk & Co. (Jap Rose Soap), 
Chicago, Il. 
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Frarklin Baker Co. (Baker’s Cocoanut), 
P) ladelphia, Pa. 


Grape Nuts. 

Post Toasties. 

Kellocg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 
Lew Lye. 

Uneccda Biscuit. 

Lenox Soap. 


JEWELRY STORES. 
Keystone Watch Case Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa 
Ek, Howard Watch Works, Boston, 
Mass. 
South Bend Watch Co., South Bend, 
Ind. 
Western Clock Co. (Big Ben Clock), 
La Salle, Ill. 


BOOT & SHOE DEALERS. 
Woonsocket Rubber Co., Woonsocket, 
BR 1. 
Northern Shoe Co., Duluth, Minn. 


AUTO DEALERS. 
International Harvester Co. 
Wagons), Chicago, III. 
Great Western Auto. Co., Peru, Ind. 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., New York 
City. 
‘ass Motor Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
ts Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
uick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


(Auto 






Willys Overland Automobile Co., To- 
ledo, O. 

Goodyear Rubber & Tire Co., Akron, O. 

Thomas B. Jeffery Co. (Rambler 


Autos), Kenosha, Wis. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. (Motor- 
cycles), Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co., Racine, Wis. 

Motor Wagon Sales Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Hudson Motor Car, Detroit, Mich. 


HIGH CLASS MAIL ORDER. 
National Cloak & Suit Co., New York 


International Tank & Pump Co. (Gaso- 
line Tanks), Decatur, II. 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL COPY. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
v York City. 


Universal Electric Lighting System, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Seager Engine Works, Lansing, Mich. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

Western Electric Co., New York City. 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Kansas Farmer 
are Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
Farm Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
of Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
Known The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Value Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


Have you investigated 
the possibilities of—more 
dollars for you—from the 
farmer’s trade? 

An interview will start 
us working for the facts. 

We will produce the 
evidence. You will be 
the judge after the evi- 
dence is all in. May we 
call? 


Papers 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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The Basis of | 
Prosperity 





Every business is based upon 
or directly related to agricul- 
ture. All wealth is the product 
of labor applied to the soil. In 
the hurry of modern commer- 
cial life most people lose sight 
of or fail to recognize this ele- 
mentary fact of political econ- 
omy. 

Breeding as a practical busi- 
ness is not limited to live 
stock; during the past ten years 
the breeding of agricultural 
plants has assumed an impor- 
tance quite as commanding in 
its economic aspects. Corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco and 
other crops have been’ im- 
proved in quality, and indivi- 
dual yields on well-managed 
farms greatly increased through 
the efforts of plant breeders. 

Modern farmers are conse- 
quently breeders in the techni- 
cal as well as the practical 
sense. The word breeder signi- 
fies the highest type of farmer. 

Farming without live stock is 
a one-horse vocation, with all 
its dwarfing effects. It robs the 
soil and works rapidly toward 
social degeneracy. 

Stock breeding by its very 
complexity and inevitable com- 
mercial ramifications compels 
its followers to be wide-angled, 
alert, progressive and resource- 
ful. It makes _ substantial 
‘citizens, 

It is the stock-farm that 
makes the best appearance in 
any community. Big barns, up- 
to-date fences, gascline engines 
for power, automobiles for busi 
ness and pleasure, scales for 
weighing stock and all sorts o/ 
machinery and implements for 
field work are essential to the 
operation of a modern stock farm 
To make his farm an honor 
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to himself, a comfortable pot 
for his family, and a fina: cial 
success is the ambition of © ery 
stockman. In working tow rds 
these ends he thinks and p!.ns, 
travels and studies, and nv -es- 
sarily spends liberally. Bving 
in a complex business, he has 
a wide range of wants. His 
type of farming leads to the 
highest civilization that is >os- 
sible. 

Breeders are the world’s best 
farmers. They are permanently 
anchored to their own Jind, 
they are leaders in their ncigh- 
borhoods. 

Considering the variety, 
quantity and vital usefulness to 
mankind of products that come 
from his soil, and the large ex- 
tent to which he is a consumer 
of every article that makes for 
comfort, pleasure and economic 
results, it is obvious that the 
American breeder-farmer is 
himself the most valuable con- 
tribution which modern iarm 
life makes to this nation. 

Speaking before the House 
of Representatives Hon. Ralph 
W. Moss said: “The Breeder's 
Gazette is the most influential 
and widely-read farm journal in 
the United States.” 


Going as it does by invitation 
into the homes of more than 
80,000 of the best farmers of the 
cornbelt every week, an adver- 
tisement in its columns should 
promote and strengthen any 
legitimate business enterprise. 


For particulars write 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


542 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois, or 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


GEO. W. HERBERT, INC., 
First National Bank Building, 
Chicago, Ill, 
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Ti NATIONAL CASH REG- 


ISTER ADVERTISING 
POLICY 





TH ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES OF 
Ti.E NATIONAL CASH _ REGISTER 
Co MPANY AS SET FORTH BY PRES- 
IP NT PATTERSON IN I88Q—THEY 
HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TWO 
DECADES OF PROGRESS AND ARE 
STILL THE POLICIES OF THE FIRM 

DVERTISING MEN COME AND 
60, BUT PRESIDENT PATTERSON 
WAS THE MAN WHO DETERMINED 
THE ADVERTISING POLICIES 





By E. D. Gibbs, 


For over ten years Advertising 
Director and Trainer of Sales- 
men for the National Cash 
Register Company. 

I went with the National Cash 
Register Company as advertising 
manager in the fall of 188. I 
knew nothing much about adver- 
tising; all I possessed were a few 
original ideas. I made up some 
of these, the company bought 
them and later. on I received a 
courteous letter from Mr. J. H. 
Patterson inviting me to go to 
Dayton at his expense to talk 

over advertising matters. 

The factory I saw on that first 
visit wasn’t much to boast of. 
The officers of the company had 
no mahogany desks and there 
wasn't an Oriental rug to be seen, 
Cheap wooden partitions separ- 
ated the offices. Mr. Patterson 
offered me the position of adver- 
tising manager. “When would 
you want me?” I asked. “Next 
Monday,” was his reply. The in- 
terview took place Wednesday. I 
gathered the impression that he 
did things quickly. The impres- 
sion still remains. 

Now, in view of all the pub- 
licity the N. C. R. has had dur- 
ing the past few years on the 
matter of salaries it might be in- 
teresting to mention the pay I 
was to receive. Mr. Patterson 
said: “The highest paid official 
in our business is So-and-So. He 
is one of our oldest employees 
and we pay him $37.50 per week. 
| will pay you the same.” I ac- 
cepted. Twenty-five dollars a 
week would have looked good in 


1889. Dayton then, as now, had 
cheap markets and house rents 
were low. 

So I went to work. But in- 
stead of going to Dayton the fol- 
lowing Monday I visited, at Mr. 
Patterson’s suggestion, all of the 
Eastern and Central offices of the 
company. 

“We know nothing about ad- 
vertising,” said Mr. Patterson, 
“but we want to learn. Some 
day we will have a big business. 
Good advertising will get it for 
us. Visit the agents. Secure all 
the ideas from them that you can. 
Find out their needs Those 
men are in the field and they 
know what is needed.” 

That illustrates what he has 
always believed in and followed 
—that is, to ask others, to bring 
into consultation the men asso- 
ciated with him in business. This 
idea is carried out to-day, as wit- 
ness the many meetings of de- 
partment heads held at the N. C. 
R. factory, especially the more 
important ones held daily when 
the president is in Dayton. 

I was the second advertising 
manager of the company. Mr. 
Tom Coffman preceded me. 
Many have held the title since, 
but in all the years of cash regis- 
ter progress there has been but 
one real advertising manager and 
that man is Mr. J. H. Patterson. 
He directed it from the start. He 
assumes personal charge of it to- 
day. 

There has been much criticism 
about the changes in the adver- 
tising department of the N. C. R. 
Why do they change so frequent- 
ly? people ask. Well, for one 
thing it is because a man will not 
or cannot write the advertising of 
the company according to the 
president’s ideas of what consti- 
tutes good advertising. As I am 
no longer connected with the 
company, I am free to state my 
opinions and I unhesitatingly de- 
clare that of the hundreds of ad- 
vertising men I have met or 
studied, none approaches in sane, 
sensible ideas Mr. J. H. Patter- 
son, president of the N. C. R. 
And as a proof of this I am going 
to give in this first article on the 
N. C. R. advertising, Mr. Patter- 
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son’s own statements of what 
constitutes good advertising. 

These ideas of his should be 
~ ed out and pasted on the 

esk Of every executive and ad- 
veraaite man. Never before 
have they appeared in print. 

The first talk I ever heard Mr. 
Patterson make on advertising 
was during the first month that 
I was advertising manager, 

The last talk that I heard while 
still holding the position was a 
few years ago in Paris. The 
meeting was held in the Hotel 
Ritz and was attended by a few 
of the officers from the United 
States and all of the European 
managers. Of all the talks I 
have heard Mr. Patterson make 
on the subject nearest to his 
heart—advertising—this was the 
greatest, and as what he said 
then contained many of the ideas 
expressed at that first meeting I 
attended back in 1889, I publish 
some extracts here to show what 
it is that is responsible for the 
success of the advertising of the 
N.C SR. 

We had had a hard time of it 
in Europe building up the agen- 
cies and training the men in ad- 
vertising. Many of them knew 
very little about advertising— 
how to prepare it—how to use it, 
and it was the idea of the presi- 
dent to tell them how to think 
along these lines. He had just 
finished a thirty-day fast in Italy 
and his mind was never clearer. 
He told the men more about how 
to prepare and write good adver- 
tising on those fine mornings in 
that loveliest of all cities, than I 
could describe in fifty pages of 
PRINTERS’ INK. It was a liberal 
education in the art of Publicity. 
Here is part of what he said: 

“The trouble with most adver- 
tising is that it isn’t direct 
enough. It is a curious thing that 
many of us when we write be- 
come unnatural in our method 
and our expressions. We would 
not talk to a man that way if we 
had him seated in front of us 
Then we would act natural and 
tell him our story in a plain, sim- 
ple, direct way, but the moment 
we try to put these same 
thoughts on paper our expression 


becomes stilted. We are wi 
tural. We get away from 
simple, direct style. This m 
our advertising that much les: 
fective. Some writers seen 
think it necessary to have a 
amble or an introduction to 
main facts about their goods, 
stead of plunging right in 
telling the things that 
should tell about them. ‘|| 
confuse the reader, throw 
off the track, and he loses 1 
est before he gets one-qua 
through the advertisement. 

“Another great mistake 
saying too much. Every 
does not care for a course 
ner. 

“An advertisement put i 
newspaper or magazine goes 
fore hundreds of thousands 


prospective purchasers. Ev: 
word, therefore, should be car 
fully studied, the type displ: 


simple and easy to read; 

sentences short; the words s! 
and such that anyone can un 
stand them. When you talk ' 
hundred thousand or more px 


through the use of printed mat 
you should make your adverti 


ment just as effective as 


would your talk if you wer 
address these same people in 


Iz irge hall, 


“If I could get all of our pros- 


pective purchasers in one 
together and talk to them 
our goods, I would be very 
ful about what I was going to 
to them. JI would prepare 
speech well in advance. I w 
go over it a number of times 
I would see to it that every 
tence and every word counted 
something. 
“Try to write as you 


talk. Be natural. Use plain 


simple English, the simpler 
better. Write your adver 
ments so that a child can wi 
stand them, and you ne 
worry about anyone else. | 
put anything in your advert 
ment not actually needed to 
vey your idea. Simplicity of 
guage, simplicity of type-sett 
simplicity of design—these 
the strongest and best adveri 
ments. 

“Always remember that an 
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read it. 


isement has no chance to 
back. If a salesman goes to 
a man and uses an argument 
t the goods and the prospec- 
purchaser offers an objection, 
salesman has a chance to say 
thing in return. An adver- 
ient cannot do this. It 
depend for its effect on the 
impression it makes upon the 
r. If it is so complex that 
reader does not understand 
en the entire effect of the 
rtisement is lost. You have 
‘cond chance at a man un- 
vou write a second advertise- 

and then you cannot be 
that the same man will see 
econd advertisement. 

person should remember 


at an advertisement is different 


a book. A man buys a book 


rcad it and is interested in it, 
it his attention must be attract- 


an advertisement. There- 


re, it is very important to have 


type display so plain and sim- 
hat it will be easy for him 
If the type is made 
lex or covered with 2 lot of 
rules and ornaments it be- 
s hard to read and the man 
pay no attention to it. If, 
e other hand, it is set up in 
plain type his attention be- 
es attracted. 
any persons say that a fancy 
er is needed so as to serve as 
me, but a border is not like 
‘rrame of a picture, as there 
rame does not detract from 
lors of the painting. and a 


ture often needs something to 


rate it from other things in 
om. Even so, picture frames 
ften much overdone. 

is a mistake to use orna- 
ts in type display. Suppose 


salesman did the same thing in 
talk with a prospect. Suppose 


stopped in the middle of a 
nee and waved his arms and 
ribed an ornament, what 
ld the effect be on his pros- 

And yet that is what you 

man to do when you put a 
. curved ornament or similar 
ce in. the middle of an ad- 


tisement. 


’o not put anything in an ad- 


tisement that is not needed. 


Continued on Page 2c) 
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Everywhere 


From ocean to ocean 
The Ladies’ World repre- 
sents the best. Its won- 
derful power to influence 


trade is fully recognized 


by merchants. 


Our guaranteed circu- 
lation of 600,000 and its 
plus, has real value in 
town and 


every city, 


village. 


The November num- 
ber will give a plus of one 
hundred thousand copies 
to our regular guarantee. 


Forms close September 


12th. 


THE 


LADIES WORLD 


New York 
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Strengthen it as much as you 
please with strong lettering and 
good pictures, but leave out every- 
thing that does not form a part 
of the advertisement itself. 

“It is a mistake to suppose that 
very large type is the most prom- 
inent. We all remember how, 
when we were at school and we 
were told to look for the name 
of a country en the map, as a 
rule we could not find it because 
it stretched all the way across the 
country, whereas we could easily 
find the name of a city because it 
was set up in small type with 
plenty of white space around it. 

“Lower case letters are better 
for display than all capitals. This 
is because ninety-nine per cent of 
the reading that we do is with 
lower case letters. All newspa- 
pers, magazines and journals are 
set up in lower case letters. Our 


eyes become accustomed to seeing 
these lower case letters and thus 
it becomes easier for us to read 
them. 

“The John Wanamaker style of 
advertising has always attracted 


considerable attention. One rea- 
son is because it is written in a 
breezy, chatty, natural manner. 
just the way one person would 
talk to another. Another reason 
is because it is always set up in 
very plain type, easy to read, 
easy to understand. 

“Type is the printed expression 
of a person’s ideas. It lacks the 
strong convincing power of a 
person’s delivery and nothing 
should accompany it which will 
lessen its force to even the 
slightest degree. 

“It is a mistake to use too 
many styles of type in setting up 
an advertisement. The fewer 
styles of type used the simpler 
will be the effect. Never use any 
fancy letters of any kind. 

“One kind of type set solid is 
monotonous. If there are no 
breaks or displays it is just the 
same as a speaker who talks 
away in a monotone, without ever 
raising his voice. A speaker to 
he effective must vary the pitch 
of his voice, so with type display 
—it must be varied. 

“Large type. as a rule, is used 
for emphasis, just as a speaker 


INK 
emphasizes certain words in de- 
livering an address. 

“It 1s important to use plenty 
of white space in advertisements, 
There should be plenty of space 
between different articles, or over 
sub-heads, or between thougiits, 
or at the sides of an article wien 
there are many articles on a 
page. It is a mistake, however, 
to break an article up with to 
much white space. If you do it 
will look disconnected. White 
space is like the plain setting o1 
a ring, which shows off the 
beauty of the jewel and brings it 
into prominence. So with white 
space, it should bring the idea or 
the thought into prominence. 

“The same rule applies to show 
window displays in a store. Open 
spaces must be used to give 
prominence to the articles dis- 
played, and those articles must 
not crowd the window any more 
than type matter should crowd 
a page. If you have too many 
articles in a show window the re- 
sult is confusing. If you have 
too much type on a‘ page it is 
equally confusing. 

“This same rule also holds 
good in landscape’ gardening. 
Experts say that the rule is to 
plant in masses, and have open 
spaces. In landscape gardening 
you must avoid straight 
but in type displays you are ob- 
liged to have them. 

“In using two colors, say red 
and black, it is a mistake to make 
free use of the red just because 
it is there. Too many lines of 
type in red destroy the very 
strength that you wish to get 
One or two lines in red show up 
very strongly against the flack 
ink of the other lines. 

“Always remember that Uncle 
Sam charges no more to carry 
good advertising matter than he 
does the poor kind. 

“Avoid unpleasant _ pictures: 
pictures of suffering; pictures of 
misery, of poverty, of any sort of 
human wretchedness. That 13 3 
good rule to remember. You 
can show bad conditions. That's 
all right, like the man whw is 
losing money because he does not 
use a certain article. But it is a 
wise plan not to show pain. 
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It takes good mediums 
to make sales out of season 


The buying power of our readers is well shown by the experience 
of a prominent New England advert'ser (name given on request) 
who from a $75 advertisement in ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES 
made sales amounting to $425. The unusual part of this show- 
ing—and one that surprised the advertiser— was that the adver- 
tisement was run late in the season, to sell a surplus of a staple 
article (and not at a bargain price) in the forlorn hope cf barely 
getting his money back. The advertiser who inserted tha: adver- 
tisement in those Leaders of the Weekly Farm Press 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


regards his $350 profit as "all velvet.". His experience, however, 
is not at all unusual, for numerous other advertisers have also 
proved the pulling power and selling value of advertisements in the 
ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES. The quantity of direct sales ad- 
vertising carried by these publications proves their worth for pub- 
licity advertising, too. ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES bring in- 
creased demand from dealers. That's why so many general ad- 
vertisers formerly seen in magazines only, use them issue after issue. 


The ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES really comprise four sectional farm 
papers—carefully edited for the localities where they circulate-—with the 
added advantage of be'ng national. Northwest Farmstead covers the 
Northwest ; Orange Judd Farmer, the Central West; American Agri- 
culturist, the Middle and Southern States ; New England Homestead, 
the New England States. 425,000 circulation, weekly, guaranteed. 
There is purchasing power in this circulation. 


Address nearest office for sample copies 


Orange Judd Company 


Western Offices: Headquarters : Eastern Office : 
1209 Peoples Gos Bldg., Chicego, Ill. 315 FOURTH AVE. 1-57 W. Worthington St, 
335 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. NEW YORK Springfield, Mass. 
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“Never joke about anything 
sacred. Avoid all such illusvra- 
tions. 

“Use plenty of pictures. If you 
can put a thought into picture 
form instead of type do so. If 
it is a good, simple picture with 
the idea clearly brought out, all 
of your readers, no matter what 
their age or nationality, will 
grasp it. 

“It is difficult to give any set 
rules about the use of illustra- 
tions. Simplicity is important 
the same as it is in type matter. 
Useless curves or ornaments or 
anything of that nature minimize 
the effect of the illustration. 

“Try to get illustrations that 
are unusual. People like the un- 
usual. They are attracted by 
something different, something 
out of the ordinary.” 

* * * 

In the other articles to follow 
an explanation will be made of 
the methods and material used by 
\lr. Patterson in connection with 
the N. C. R. advertising 
+ O+ 
CIRCULARIZING DEALERS’ CUS- 

TOMERS 











Many manufacturers find it very 
profitable to have the dealer furnish 
lists of prospective customers for their 
particular line of goods, and to follow 
up such prospects direct from the home 
office. 

When this is done the dealer should 
he kept advised of just what the manu- 
facturer is doing, and should be urged 
to co-operate in the benefits derived 
from such circularizing. 

A great many dealers to-day do more 
or less circularizing themselves, but I 
have been informed time and again by 
dealers that letters and advertising 
matter sent out direct from the manu- 
facturer, setting forth the advantages 
of any particular line of goods, and re- 
ferring the prospect to the dealer, men- 
tioning the dealer by name, receive a 
great deal more attention and are pro- 
ductive of much better results than if 
the matter had been sent out over the 
dealer’s signature. 

Personally I am unable to advance 
any good reason why this should be so, 
but I have heard the statement made 
so many times that I believe it to be a 
fact—G. B. Sharpe, Publicity Man- 
ager, De Laval Separatcr Company, 
New York. 





a oe 


George L. Lewis, for several years 
advertising manager for the Aurora, 
Iil., Corset Company, has resigned, to 
take up the duties of merchandise man 
for the J. Walter Thompson Advertis- 
ing Agency, in Chicago. 


MERCHANDISING “TWIS‘ Ss” 
THAT MADE CAM- 
PAIGNS WIN 





ONE MANUFACTURER FOUND IT H irp 
TO SELL GOODS WITH PREMIUM, 
BUT WAS SUCCESSFUL WHEN HE 
SOLD THE PREMIUM AND G\\E 
AWAY THE GOODS—CAMPAI NS 
THAT WERE PRONOUNCED [<p 
ONES UNTIL A NEW IDEA OPENED 
UP THE REAL MARKET—SELLING 
THE DEALER A MACHINE FOR ills 
OWN USE AND LETTING HIM TAKE 
ORDERS FROM IT 


By Robert S. Armstrong 

A discouraged advertising man 
might have been seen about two 
years ago plodding through the 
middle-class section of an East- 
ern city. : 

Occasionally he stopped at a 
house, knocked at the door and 
after a few moments’ conversa- 
tion with the housewife, depart 
ed. Each apparent rebuff seemed 
to add more to his discourage- 
ment. 

Finally, after repeating th 
same act a dozen or more times. 
a big, kindly-faced matron an- 
swered his ring at a comfortalile- 
looking home and listened to his 
talk. 

“T don't want your cours: of 
cooking instructions, young n 
she said. “But those pans look 
awfully good to me, and, to tel! 
you the truth. I need then f 
course, though, I don’t want 
cooking course.” 

This with an air of finality that 
ended the interview. 

At the gate, however, the ad- 
vertising man paused, thought a 
moment and retraced his steps 

When the housewife answered 
the bell a second time she was 
greeted with this offer fron 
interviewer: 

“Now look here, I’ve got an- 
other offer to make vou. I'll eve 
you these utensils, if you’d car 
to take the cooking course. F'rice 
the same. Your daughter ought 
to learn to be as good a cook as 
you are. You can give her the 
benefit of the course. And the 
kitchenware won't cost you a 
cent. They’re free.” 
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sho asked. 
tt ok at them.” 


in vicinity. 





e housewife thought a mo- 
“Come in, won't you?” 
“T’'d like to get a bet- 


teen minutes later the ad- 
ing man—this time smiling 
rged from the house, tuck- 


ing 2 signed order blank into his 


t 
s newly discovered offer he 
ep ated at a dozen more homes 
At seven of them 
I k away orders for the cook- 
ng ourse. 
» months previously he had 
hed forth in the kitchenware 
ess. Here was his mail- 
selling plan: 
order to quickly stimulate 
the sale of the kitchenware he 
purchased a cooking course 
an authority on the subject 
vith each purchase he of- 
ferei a free course of instruction 
king. 
campaign had been a fail- 
It had not returned enough 
sh) in sales to offset the adver- 
tisit and selling expenditure. 
Refusing to expend any more 
in what seemed a losing 
sition, he wisely set out to 
why he had failed — why 
wouldn’t purchase the 
s he had for sale, especially 
given the added inducement 
reliable course. 
visited middle-class homes 
full week in the effort to 
ver the flaw in the wares or 
the plan. Finally, after the 
interview related above, the 
srag was revealed tc him 
is selling plan was a “cart- 
re-the-horse” proposition! 
nstead of giving the course 
_ the most alluring proposition 
to give the utensils free and 
the cooking course. 
\ithin a month he tried out 
new idea that won out in the 
se-to-house canvass, and he 
unced it a monumental suc- 
Inquiries came from his 
rtisements in larger numbers 
ever before, and within a 
months he had succeeded in 
rmining that he was making 
of the “scientific course in 
ing” to about one out of 
six inquirers 
each case, of course. the 
¢ 
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“It ts important. therefore, that 
we get as wide a circulation as 
possible in this county to dispose 
of the goods we have bought. 
As we are in partnership, as it 
were, with you in the selling of 
your goods in this territory, we 
feel a keen interest in the publi- 
cation of the advertising, and as 
we are on the ground we are ina 
position to know the relative cir- 
culation of the several papers 
published in Birmingham, and 
we have no hesitation in saying 
that 


The Birmingham 
Ledger 


is the best paper for you and 
for us.” 

After carefully analyzing the 
respective merits of the Birming- 
ham dailies, one of the biggest 
concerns of its kind in the South 
concluded a letter to the manu- 
facturer from whom it was buy- 
ing a large bill of goods, a food 
product, as above. 

This is one of the most notable 
newspaper advertising campaigns 
of the year. The article is one 
for household use exclusively. 

The unqualified _recommenda- 
tion of the big local house and 


the selection of the BrirmMINGHAM 
Lencer by one of the keenest. 
most able and conscientious ad- 
vertising agencies is a splendid 
endorsement of the BrRMINGHAM 
LEDGER as _an advertising medium. 

















Names and complete particu- 
lars on request. 

Circulation now 
copies daily. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago: 

Bldg., St. Louis. 


over 25,000 


Chemical 
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cooking utensils were given away, 
gratis. 

The reversal of the selling 
plan marked the turning point 
of his business career. It had 
allowed him 
the lines of easiest sales resist- 
ance. 

For he was giving away the 
tangible article and selling the in- 
tangible. The articles on which 
the housewife could in her mind 
put actual money value were free. 
The intangible article, worth an 
indefinite price, was the one for 
which she paid. To get the cash- 
value article free she purchased 
the other. 

And while this is a great mer- 
chandising principle—the violation 
of which has caused advertising 
failures—it illustrates how often 
on a little merchandising “twist” 
the campaign is made to win, 

An inventor in the Middle West 
had often noticed that people 
fanned themselves with handker- 
chiefs, papers or anything handy 
when out of range of an electric 
fan in the hot summer time. 

It suggested to him the sales 
possibilities of an idea of his—a 
small fan fashioned like the elec- 
tric fan, but which was made to 
revolve by pressing two levers to- 
gether in opening and_ shutting 
the hand. This made the device 
revolve at a rapid rate, producing 
a breeze. 

However, he failed to appreci- 
ate the terrific competition he had 
in the fans given away by retail 
merchants—fans that had ads on 
the back. Also he overestimated 
the desire of people to have a 
device planned with the purpose 
and intent of cooling them, when 
they could achieve the same re- 
sult with a newspaper or a hand- 
kerchief. 

Nevertheless, the “automatic 
fan” soon afterward appeared on 
the market. 

Its natural competition con- 
quered it and few were sold. The 
slight impetus the advertising had 
given the sales quickly died and 
a snug sum of cash had been 
thrown away. 

It was then that the inventor 
puzzled out the fact that he had 
mentally exaggerated the field 


to proceed along. 


INK 


and underestimated the natural 
resistance. 

He counted the proposition 
“dead” and began looking arcund 
for another line toward which to 
direct his efforts. 

One day he came home and no- 
ticed his wife using the “auto- 
matic fan” to dry her hair after 
washing it. He paid little atten- 
tion to the operation, however, 
until her remark that “this fan 
is about the best way to dry hair 
I ever found.” 

In an instant he grasped the 
idea. 

Before a week was over the 
“automatic hair-dryer” had heen 
born from the funeral pyre of the 
“automatic fan.” The same iden- 
tical device was marketed to fill 
a long-felt want among women 
—something to dry hair naturally, 

The feminine world had been 
shaking its hair out, sitting in the 
window while it dried, edging up 
close to the stove and had used 
other unsatisfactory means. The 
“automatic hair-dryer” ended all 
that. 

The announcement of the de- 
vice brought orders from every 
corner of the country. In a short 
time the small factory was being 
enlarged and was working to ca- 
pacity. Shortly after it began to 
run behind its orders, so heavy 
were the sales. 

This is but another instance 
where a merchandising reversal 
has converted failure into a suc- 
cessful selling achievement. 

A certain manufacturer of a 
patented article was getting his 
inquiries through advertising. and 
they were furnished the salesmen 
as “leads.” After the salesman 
had sold a prospect, the latter set 
himself up in business by finding 
a store in a good location and in- 
stalling the device. Thereafter 
the big idea was to secure patron- 
age for the device. The latter 
proposition was comparatively 
easy for the purchaser once he 
got started. 

The salesmen had a_ skeleton 
selling talk which opened up with 
a vivid picture of the money to 
be made from the proposition. 
The salesmen then showed letters 
telling what others had done and 
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GAIN UPON GAIN 


@ In August, 1911, The Chicago Record- 
Herald added another month to its consistent 
record of progress, gaining 61 columns of ad- 
vertising over August, 1910, while every other 
morning paper in Chicago showed a substantial 
loss. The actual figures are as follows: 





The Record-Herald . 81 columns gain 
The Tribune . . 261 columns loss 
The Inter Ocean . 64 columns loss 
The Examiner . . 125 columns loss 


@, Comparing eight months of 1911 with the 
corresponding period of 1910, The Record- 
Herald has gained 1512 columns—more than 
double the gain of all the other Chicago morn- 
ing papers combined. 


These comparisons are made from statements prepared 
by the Washington Press, an independent audit company 








THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 710 TIMES BUILDING 
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wound up with the clincher con- 
sisting of the casy-term payment 
plan. 

The prospect was told his first 
few months’ business would pay 
for the outfit. This usually closed 
the sale. 

But the manufacturer was not 
satisfied with the ratio of sales to 
inquiries. The salesmen were not 
selling enough of the “leads” the 
main office furnished them, was 
his opinion. 

One day the secretary of the 
company mentioned to a friend 
that fully 40 per cent of their 
sales were lost because after the 
prospect was sold he failed to find 
a good store to set up in busi- 
ness. 

“Why don’t you make the sales- 
men find them the store?” asked 
the friend. “Make that part of 
the salesmen’s duties.” 

“But, you see, the salesman 
may be a hundred miles away 
when the purchaser ships the stuff 
back and tells his tale of woe. It 
would be folly to travel a man 
back to re-sell the buyer. The 
latter would be cold on the prop- 
osition. And if the purchaser in 
his own town couldn’t find a suit- 
able location, how could I expect 
an outsider to do it?” the secre- 
tary objected. 

“All right,” agreed the friend, 
warming up to the _ subject. 
“Then do this: the moment your 
salesman hits a town with a ‘lead’ 
in his pocket let him go to a rent- 
ing office, pick out the best pos- 
sible vacant store—with rent and 
conditions suitable—and then ap- 
proach his prospect.” 

“Good idea,” the secretary re- 
plied enthusiastically. “I'll try it 
out—see how it works.” 

Within a week the entire sales 
force on the road had new in- 
structions. 

They were told to first pick the 
location for the business. Then 
they were to inform the prospect 
that the house was going to set a 
man up in business in that place. 
The advantages of the location 
were to be discussed. The sales- 
men were to lay stress on what 
others they had established had 
accomplished in profits and then 
follow the original solicitation. 


In short, they were to se). th 
prospect the location, too. ley 
were offering a bigger pro »si 
tion for the same price than hey 
had offered before. 

Within a fortnight the idea had 


proved itself a winner. The :an- 
ufacturer was highly elated, for 
the ratio of sales to inquiries had 
almost doubled in number. ach 


week’s sales reports echoed the 
fact that the sales force was vet- 
ting its new selling plan doy 

a finer point than the week pre- 
vious. 

* Getting-the-location-first’”’  in- 
creased the sales enormousl; 
without adding to the total 
ing cost. It completely solved the 
last selling problem that set 
this house. 

Yet a mere simple suggestion 
that the selling scheme be r 
chandised was responsible for th 
leap in sales. 

There are a dozen or r 
concerns selling hair by mail 

Yet until recently the solution 
of their selling problem was a 
mystery to most of them. The) 
managed to plod along without 
making much money. 

Dozens of plans to get 
money down before the goods 
were shipped were tried.  Pre- 
miums were given away to induce 
purchases. The “big sale of hair” 
idea, selling from a catalogue and 
myriad of other schemes failed to 
work out satisfactorily 

An endeavor was made to get 
inquiries and sell those inquiries 
on special plans of various kind 
None of the plans were entirely 
satisfactory, however. None of 
the concerns were making much 
money 

Finally, in desperation, an out- 
and-out offer to send the hair t 
the inquirer on free approval, no 
money down, was made. The ad- 
vertisements in women’s publica 
tions asked the inquirer to send 
a lock of her hair and a switch 
to match would quickly reach her 
If she found it satisfactory she 


1 








could keep the hair and send the 
price of the switch. ; 
The hair-consuming publi> ot 


1 


America instantaneously \ ¢ 
comed the reversal of policy. 1 he 


average hair advertisement to-“ay 






























inquiries at from 25 cents 
cents each. lach inquiry 
s « sale by this p’an, providing 
he atcher” in the office of the 


-oods concern is. efficient, 
aking the sale lies in the 
r’s ability to duplicate the 


ust ner’s hair. 
lf) .s reversal of methods has 
rou. it the mail-order hair goods 
ition down to a_ basis 
less than one sale out of 
six: lost in the average concern. 
QO: important point, however, 
in the same package with 
ir an alluring catalogue is 
to the prospect, the aim 
) strongly impress the cus- 
with the integrity of the 
nd the quality of the arti- 
iled. Other women’s arti- 
e listed in the catalogue, 
se are eventually a large 
of revenue. 








e average advertising man 
of a catalogue is superflu- 
when the sale appar- 


us re, 


epends on the matching. 
ever, one concern recently 
ed into the field with 


ex- 
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actly the methods depicted above, 
excepting the catalogue. The 
heads of the tirm decided the ad- 
ditional expense of the catalogue 
unnecessary, as the sale ce- 
pended on matching. 

But it found that without 
a catalogue the percentage ot 
that “stuck” far less 
than with that selling document 
More customers returned the 
hair. The various campaigns con- 
ducted on this method tailed to 
pan out 

But the moral is clear — the 
out-and-out approval offer, clear 
of all intricate selling 
that aimed to get the money 1 
advance, outstripped in 1 


Was 
Was 


sales was 


schemes 


protits 


every plan utilized to get the 

money down in advance. 
To-day the majority of con- 

cerns in the mail-order hair 


goods business are getting rich 
but only as a result of dear ex- 
perience before finding the “twist” 
that made their propositions win 
\n engine manufacturer who 
made one of the best products of 
its kind had not been doing a 
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dividend-paying business in spite 
of his meritable implements. 

He sold through jobbers and 
jobbers disposed of the product 
to dealers. Once the thought 
struck him that slicing off the 
jobbers’ profit would just about 
set the business right. 

How to do it was a problem. 
Nevertheless, he put salesmen on 
the road to sell dealers in terri- 
tories not covered by his jobbers 
to find out whether he could sell 
direct to the dealer. 

The salesmen failed to get the 
dealer to stock the engines. The 
concern lost money on the experi- 
ment in the salesmen’s salaries 
and expenses. 

One of the officials of the firm 
some time afterward visited the 
store of a nearby farm implement 
dealer and found him using one 
of the engines on work around 
the store——doing work that only 
this particular engine was capable 
of doing. 

Here was a bright merchandis- 
ing idea. Why not get every 
dealer to stock at ieast a single 
engine on the strength of the 
suggestion that while doing this 
work the engine would actually 
be selling itself to this dealer’s 
customers—it could demonstrate 
itself and still relieve the dealer 
of a lot of drudgery. 

This, the official knew, would 
sell the product to the consumer. 
He felt that the idea would be 
welcomed by the dealer, too. And 
that was the big point, for the 
house wanted to sell direct to 
dealers. 

Conservatively the official tried 
the idea out by personally calling 
on a score of implement dealers. 
In personal work at least, he 
found, it was successful. 

Then the plan was put on pa- 
per—letters were sent out to 
dealers explaining it—a strong 
elucidation of the various points 
of the plan were given dealers in 
a large circular and by other 
means. 

Instantly the idea “took” with 
the dealers. Orders from them 
came at a rapid pace until it was 
deemed advisable to sever jobbing 
connections and pocket the saving 
by going direct to all dealers. 


To-day this engine concern has 
one of the strongest distributions 
among dealers of any firm in that 
line of business. It is paving 
good profits. 

The little merchandising “t.ist” 
on which dealers were induc: d to 
put the product in stock revolu- 
tionized the business. It was a 
small thing, but mighty in re- 
sults. 

A Wisconsin man found that 
working on rough ground was so 
destructive to his shoes that the 
repair bills amounted to quie a 
sum. 

He conceived the idea of a shoe 
with a steel sole. 

To most men, durability and 
money-saving would be the big- 
gest talking points in favor with 
such an article of footwear, tor it 
was made for selling to working- 
men and farmers. 

This man, however, talked the 
health of the shoe—how it pre- 
vented rheumatism, corns, bun- 
ions, cold feet and various ills 
which develop from wet pedal ex- 
tremities. The shoes sold at from 
$4 to $6 a pair. 

Many selling experts would im- 
mediately brand a steel shoe as 
an impossible selling proposition, 
but on the “health” idea this 
manufacturer was able to make 
full page advertisements in such 
papers as the Saturday Evening 
Post—$4,000 a page—pay him 
back a profit, as well as in scores 
upon scores of other publications 
selling direct from the advertise- 
ment. 

Merchandising these shoes on 
their “health” value primarily, in- 
stead of on the apparent idea otf 
durability and money-saving, has 
made this manufacturer rich. 

Few national advertising cam- 
paigns win on brute force alone 
It is a crafty merchandising plan 
of high efficiency —a plan that 
dovetails with prevalent condi- 
tions —that is responsible for 
some of the most impressive suc- 
cesses. Careful thought and study 
viven to the average planless 
business will develop a point of 
vantage where a_ merchandising 
“twist” can work selling wonders 
—as it did in the cases reiated 
above. 
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SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
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Jwelve tn Oe 


The Associated Sunday Magazines have twelve different 
imprints on each issue; but otherwise have the same contents 
and back cover. 


Twelve of the most influential papers in the country banded 
together issue co-operatively each week a magazine of sustained, 
unquestioned merit, a magazine that commands the respect and 
attention of their readers. 


In contents and character the Associated Sunday Magazines 
take rank with the best modern periodicals. They contain care- 
fully selected articles, short stories, and illustrations by the 
foremost contributors. 


No criticism of any religion, any business, or any legislation 
appears in their columns. 


Edited to appeal to the man and his wife in their home, 
the Associated has a clean field of usefulness free from sham or 


sensational outbursts. 


Like people, magazines have character and personality and 
are judged by them. 


The charm of unfailing good temper, broad sympathies, and a 
sense of humor, coupled with love of adventure, and a little 
honest, generous impulse, is irresistible. 
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Twelve Interlocking Circulations 


Our twelve distributing points are so situated geographically that 
where one of our paper’s territory practically ends another's begins 


In many cities of the country, on a Sunday morning, you find on 
the principal news stands copies of the Boston Post, the Philade'phia 
Press, the Buffalo Courier, and the New-York Tribune side by side; 
and in other places you will see the Washington Star, the Philadelphia 
Press, and the Baltimore Sun; then travel west and you will find the 
Pittsburgh Post, the St. Louis Republic, the Buffalo Courier, the 
Chicago Record-Herald, and the Detroit News-Tribune; still farther 
northwest or west, the Minneapolis Journal and the Rocky Mountain 


News. 


In many of the cities in our “area of concentration” you will find 
that six, seven, and in some places even eight, out of our twelve news- 
papers have regular weekly sale. 


The circulation of the Associated Sunday Magazines is more than 


1,300,000 copies each week. 





82%, or more than 1,000,000 copies, are delivered weekly 
into the homes of the readers by mail or carrier; not stacked on the 
news stands, but actually delivered straight into the homes. 











Our new circulation booklet is now ready. Send for it. 


It will give you our circulation, in detail State by State, City by 
City, Town by Town and Village by Village. We want you to know 
where every copy goes ard we show you. 


Ss 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
OF the NEW. YORK TRIBUNE 
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Distribution 
by States 


Me Sie aa ecu 756 
> “Se eee 343 
ArkanGOW 226. .000es 5,597 
GalifOPMh. 20005045 1,180 
PERONE. SO cnas ces <sw 16,540 
MOTO. o.6-0:0'5.64 6.000 51,091 
Connecticut ........ 8,387 
Del a ree 2,296 
Dist of Columbia... 43,608 
CT Tree 931 
ee ee ere po 
qin Baise cntioneas 160,106 
BOREROME. soca issare i 018 18,494 
re ec 29,847 

CEE Gasissawnce 1,475 
ean s * a 4,145 
FAUIGIONE) 10 5:0:0-s10:0:0° 650 





MVAGE sadn gees 155 
New "Bampuhive... . 19,947 
New Jersey........ 22,722 
New Mexico........ 1,378 
ae. eee 134,491 
North Carolina..... 1,409 
North Dakota...... 9,196 
SND ea islets ain 13,730 
Oklahoma ......... 6,272 
DOOROR. onc s0e ass 227 
Pennsylvania ...... 192,995 
Rhode Island....... 14,039 
South Carolina..... 245 
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Distribution by Cities 


12 Cities (the twelve publish- 


ing) points copies circu- 


lat 


39 — Cities (outside of the twelve 
issuing) points having a 
population of one hundred 
thousand and over, — 


circulated 


60 = Cities having a population 
of fifty to one hundred 


thousand, copies circulated 


118 Cities having a population 


of twenty-five 


thousand, copies circulated 


915 Cities having a population 


of five to 


thousand, copies circulated 


3,072 
6,783 
2,789 


lated 


Towns having a popula- 
tion of one to five thou- 
sand, copies circulated 


Towns and villages of less 
than one thousand popula- 
tion, copies circulated . 


Cities, towns and villages 
listed by the newspapers, 
‘ without indicating _ post- 

office or town address of 
subscribers, copies circu- 


600,932 


63,593 


100,784 


98,251 


231,070 


171,192 


83,226 


17,891 





Total Number of Cities, 


Towns and Villages 


13,788 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
OF the i MORCAPAS Se 

















Total Number 
of Copies 


1,366,939 
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Concentrated 





Inside the black line is the richest, most populous part of this 
country--and the most business. 

This is the territory where practically our entire circulation is 
concentrated. It saturates the district inside the black line. It is the 
biggest individual advertising power in that territory. 

Four-fifths of the magazine reading population of this country is 
inside the black line. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 


Ita ly by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 





issued every week co-operatively and si 


Chicago Record-Herald Pittsburgh Post | Washington Star Buffalo Courier 
St. Louis Republic New-York Tribune Minneapolis Journal Detroit News-Tribune 
Philadelphia Press Boston Post Rocky Mountain News Baltimore Sun 


1 MADISON AVE,., NEW YORK RECORD-HERALD BLDG., CHICAGO 
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’ NOW COMES “ZONE” 
\DVERTISING IN MAG- 
AZINES 


“MONTHLY STYLE BOOK” HAS DI- 
VILED THE COUNTRY INTO SIX 
MERCIAL “ZONES” AND WILL 
ISH SUPPLEMENTARY ADVER- 
NG IN EACH ZONE EDITION— 
THE ZONES WERE DETER- 
ED—THE SIGNIFICANCE, TO 
‘UFACTURERS, OF THE SOLU- 

RECENTLY WORKED OUT 
ertising men live on ideas. 
is L. Wurzburg, advertis- 
nanager of the Monthly 
300k, is just about to spring 
id new idea on the adver- 
world which seems to strike 
into the root of the funda- 
ls. To give expression to 
s idea, he has captured a little 
1 of only four letters,—the 
“zone’—and proposes to 

it a new significance. 

lvertising by states, districts 
rritories is, of course, not 
It is about as old as adver- 
itself, but when applied to 
icine advertising, it is suffi- 
ly new to be startlinke. How 
; magazine with a national 
circulation split that circulation 
up into sections so that a manu- 
irer having distribution, say, 
in the Middle West, can con- 
his advertising to that sec- 
leaving out the At!antic and 
slopes and paying only 
‘irculation in the territory he 


r Wurzburg thinks he has 
swer in his new “zone” ad- 


ing plan and some pretty 
| heads in the business believe 
he has taken hold of a mighty 
lea and got it on a practical 
Beginning with its Janu- 
issue, the Monthly Style 
will publish six zone edi- 
You can advertise in one 
) of the zones or in all six, 
s you like. Take what you 
and leave the rest is the 
The advertiser is to pay 
for that portion of the cir- 
n which goes into his field 
tivity.—no more, 
iding up the country into 
mmercial sections was the 


first step and it was some job. 
It might have been done hap- 
hazard, hit-or-miss, but Mr. 
Wurzburg consulted over 100 au- 
thorities, big jobbing houses, man- 
ufacturers in different lines, sales 
managers, advertising agents and 
so on. The result is more than 
interesting. Of course sections 
overlap, and different jobbing 
centers sell in each other’s terri- 
tory, but here is Mr. Wurzburg’s 
solution of the problem: 

New England Zone: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Jobbing Centers: Bos- 
ton and Portland. This zone in- 
cludes one of the most compactly 
populated districts in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Middle Atlantic Zone: New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Ohio. Jobbing Centers: 
New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, and Cincin- 
nati. 

Southern Zone: Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Jobbing Centers: Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Memphis, Louisville and Chatta- 
nooga. 

Western Zone: Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, JIowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska. Job- 
bing Centers: Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, 
Fargo and Omaha. 

Southwestern Zone: 
ana, Arkansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Texas. Job- 
bing Centers: New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Oklahoma City, Denver, Galves- 
ton, Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Pacific Coast Zone: Nevada, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia, Utah, Montana and Wyo- 
ming. Jobbing Centers: Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake City. 

Numerous difficulties revealed 
themselves as the zone idea was 


Louisi- 
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developed. There are problems 
of make-up, for instance. <A 
different edition will be printed 
tor each “zone.” ‘lhe six edi- 
tions will be identical, in edito- 
rial matter, number of pages, 
amount of national advertising 
carried and arrangement of make- 
up, with the exception of the 
supplementary pages devoted to 
individual zone advertising. 

Owing to the mechanical prob- 
lems which have to be met, it 
will be necessary to make the 
zone supplements of equal size. 
lor the present, Mr. Wurzburg 
says, not more than three pages 
ot space in each zone edition will 
be available ior zone advertising 
Advertisements will not be taken 
for less than a quarter page. 

Mr. Wurzburg believes that 
this new “zone” magazine medium 
will set many advertising and 
sales managers overhauling their 
selling datz and finding out in 
what districts they are weak and 
in what strong. Such a sales- 
record, he says, will show manu- 
facturers where to advertise, it 
will show what zone is most re- 
sponsive and therefore what zone 
is most valuable to them. At the 
same time it will show them what 
circulation is beyond their reach 
and is therefore without value to 
them. The zone plan of adver- 
tising enables one to select. his 
own circulation. 

Because of the epidemic possi- 
bilities residing in this new p‘an, 
it is worth while to quote Mr. 
Wurzburg regarding the advan- 
tages now open to manufacturers 
in one crowded zone—the Mid- 
dle Atlantic. He says: 

“This zone represents one of 
the most densely populated sec- 
tions of the United States, and is 
the center of great commercial 
activity. 

“Eastern manufacturers as a 
rule send their salesmen into 
these four states more frequently 
and canvass them more thor- 
oughly than any other part of 
the country. From New York 
to Cincinnati, via Buffalo and 
Cleveland, returning by way of 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia, and 
taking in the many important in- 


INK 


termediate cities, is an ideal ales. 
Inens route. 

‘All the cities above mentioned 
are big jobbing centers lew 
manufacturers have developed t 
the fullest degree the won: erful 
possibilities of this <crtile 
territory. Many a man could 
save a pretty penny by c:ncen- 
trating on this near-at-home mar- 
ket, before he attempts to | 
out from Maine to Califor: 

The plan as a whole adn 
lends itself to the purposes o 
those advertisers who “tr.-out 
territories. Take the New E 
land Zone, as defined by; 
Style Book. This is a parti \ 
popular field for try-out cam- 
paigns. Not only New England 
manufacturers, but also those lo- 
cated elsewhere, who are laying 
plans to invade that inviting sec- 
tion, will examine this new plan 
of advertising territorially in a 
magazine with extreme cart 
cannot fail to suggest a puossibil 
ity of other powerful national 
magazines issuing separate dis- 
trict editions. The splendid and 
economical service he 


sales 


which he 
monthlies have given advertisers 
has made them attractive as me- 
diums in the eyes of not on!y na- 
tional advertisers, but also semi- 
national and even quarto-national 
advertisers, so to speak, whose 
purse-strings have tightened at 
the considerable waste circulation 
which their use entailed, they not 
being able to do business every- 
where. 

The plan of distribution of the 
Monthly Style Book adapts itself 
well to the “zone” idea The 
magazine is distributed through 
department stores, which makes tt 
possible for the publisher to 
ascertain to a copy where his 
periodical is circulating. How- 
ever, even had it had a consid- 
erable circulation through t 
News Companies, the difficulties 
perhaps would have been insuper- 
able. The new zone plan is one 
of those developments in_ the 
world of selling which tends_ 
keep constantly on the q 
the man who eagerly lays | 
each practicable progressive new 
plan as its merits are proved 
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The Birmingham News 


Smashes More Records 


\gain THe BIRMINGHAM News smashes records! 


This time it achieves a tremendous GAl/.V in Local Advertis- 
in the three dullest months of the year. And this while both 
contemporaries are showing a big LOSS. 


Here are the figures for all three Birmingham papers for all 
‘al Advertising carried during June, July and August, as com- 
ired with the same months last vear. 


Inches Inches 
THE BirMInGHAM News carried 77,831, a GAIN of 3284 
The Ledger 2 51,212, a LOSS of 12,492 
lhe Age-Herald ce 63 325, a LOSS of 2,500 


It will be seen that THe News carried 26,619 inches MORE 
n The Ledger, and 14,506 inches MORE than The Age-Herald. 
The same history is shown on lorcign Advertising carried: 


Inches Inches 
THE BrrMIncHAM News carried 22,426, a GAIN of 5637 
The Ledger a 17,346, a GAIN of 1,690 
The Age-Herald és 15.926. a LOSS of 1,304 
This shows that THe News carried 5c8o inches MORE For- 
n than The Ledger, and 6,500 inches MORE. than The Age- 
rald. (All Age-Herald figures shown inciude their large Sun- 


seml- _ 
tional editions. ) 

whose Now a look at the TOTAL figures: 

ed at 

lation Inches Inches 


1 not THe BIRMINGHAM NEws carried 100257, a GAIN of &921 
ARS The Ledger if 68.558 a LOSS ot 10,802 
very- pa : és era ule ee 

: The Age-Herald 79051, a LOSS of 4,004 


rf the It's clear enough that something is happening in Birminrg- 

m. The figures tell the story. Look at August—THE News 

rried 30.544 inches, while The ‘Ledger carried 20,047, or a lead 

Tue News over The Ledger of 10,497 inches, equal to over 
per cent more business than the other afternoon paper. 


It simply means that THE BirMINGHAM News is reaping the 
wards of fighting a clean fight for more and bigger business 
nd that it is getting it because it has shown that it is entit ed 
it. 


You are in right in Birmingham if you are in THE News 


The Birmingham News 


“‘Alabama’s Leading Daily” 
Hf. TANson ALBERT IIANSON 
hlisher Mer. Foreign Adv. 


N. Y. Office—6206 Metropolitan Bldg. 
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OVERCOMING POPULAR 

PREJUDICE WITH AD- 

VERTISING 
MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS 

UNITED IN EFFORT TO PUSH 

MERELY MARGARINE—NO BRANDS 

ADVERTISELD—A CASE OF JUSTIFI- 

ABLE GENERAL PUBLICITY—DIFFI- 

CULTIES IN THE WAY OF UNITED 

ADVERTISING 

By Thomas Russell, 
Advertising Concultant (Clun House), 
zondon, England, 

It is a pretty good working 
principle that the mght way to 
advertise 1s to go aster sales— 
not after general y.ublicity. But 
there are exceptions, as where a 
good product is not generally un- 
derstood, or 1s generally muisun- 
derstood; or where the market is 
restricted through some fault of 
distribution. 

Some advertisemcnts of which 
the following is an examp-e have 
lately appeared in this country: 

WE SUGGEST 
that you ask your Grocer for a pound 
of the Margarine that he can recom- 
mend. You will be gratified and sur- 
prised how good 

MARGARINE 
can be, and how much it will save 
your housekeeping. 

Your Grocer will know the kind 

This is general publicity of the 
mest unqualified sort. You will 
observe that it names no brand, 
gives no prices, mentions no ad- 
dress. It just asks you to go and 
trust the grocer. 

But anybody who knows the 
British market in margarine can 
see that there is a story behind 
this advertisement, and the story 
justifies the advertising. The 
circumstances cover both of the 
exceptional conditions mentioned 
above as justifying general pub- 
licity. 

Margarine, originally called 
oleo-margarine, is the subject of 
a good deal of prejudice. It is 
misunderstood. Margarine is a 
clean, wholesome product, and 
good margarine is declared by 
dietetic specialists to be better 
than poor butter. Yet the sale of 
it is restricted to the poorest 
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classes. No one who can a ‘ord 
butter, even poor butter, wil’ use 
margarine. 

In part, the prejudice is the 
fault ot the early producer- of 
oieo-margarine. When it was 
first put on the market it was 
stylcd “butterine,” and som. of 
the advertising done in connec- 
tion with it looked danger: usly 
uke being planned to creae 4 
false impression. Eventuall: the 
Goveri.ment stepped in, and 
passed a law that margarine may 
not be sold except with a label 
attached to it plainly distinguish- 
ing it as margarine. The paper 
in which it is wrapped must /ear 
the word “margarine” separate 
irom all other printed matter, 
and in plain letters at least six 
inches high. No pictures of cows 
or dairies may be used, nor can 
any brand name be added tu the 
word margarine, except aiter this 
name has been specifically ap- 
proved by the Government 

Al. these precautions, tecessi- 
tated by fraudulent methods long 
since abandoned, have helped t 
create a prejudice against mar- 
garine. The prejudice has been 
augmented by the sale of low 
grades of margarine, and also by 
low-grade methods of retailing. 
The custoin of the largest retail 
ers of margurine is to sell it ina 
highly complicated manner. In- 
stead of pricing margarine at six- 
pence a sound, it is priced at a 
shilling — twelve pence, but two 
pounds are given for one The 
reason for this is said to be, that 
poor women do not like to say 
that they buy sixpenny margarine 
They prefer to say that they buy 
shilling margarine, and suppress 
the double-weight principle. 

But this sounds silly, because 
evervbody knows how margarine 
is marketed. 

The grocery and provision mer- 
chants would be the natural chan- 
nel for selling margarine. Put m 
great measure, the trade 1s not 
in their hands, having _ been 
nearly monopolized by multiple- 
shop companies, especially _ the 
Maypole Dairy Company. This 
is a concern which has an enot- 
mous number of retail shups al 



















































the country. The business 
is fined to a very few lines— 
tea, outter, cream, eggs and mar- 
gari' ¢ are about the entire stock 
She; herds, Limited, a concern 
oper ting on very much the same 
line. has also a big slice of the 
trad There are other multiple 
retai ers who advertise margarine 
larg. iv and get the bulk of the 
busi! ess. 

E.:dently, if the basis of dis- 
trib: ion could be widened, and 
preji dice at the same time over- 
com. the total sale of margarine 
cou’ be increased. The total 
sale of any commodity could be 
increised by suitable advertising 
Advi rtising and advertising alone 
has ‘nultiplied the sale of cocoa 
in this country during the last 
twenty years more than two and 
one-half times. Imports of raw 
and prepared cocoa in 1891 were 
ogether 34.030.981 pounds. This 
year the imports will total some- 
where about 88,000,000 pounds. 

One or two proprietary brands 
i argarine are advertised, 
notally one of Pearks, a multiple- 
shop company. But practically 
ll the advertising has heen price 
advertising—generaily telling how 
much extra you get with every 
pound weight. Pearks’ have 
triel to say something in favor 
of their margarine, but no single 
soncern can do much to raise the 
eneral appreciation of the 
product. Neither can any single 
brand do much to increase the 
total consumption. 

The competition in margarine 
is acute. There are enormous 
factories here and in Holland 





which fling thousands of tons 
ipon the market weekly. Every 
manufacturer works indeperdent- 
ly of the others. There is noth- 


ing in the nature of a trust or a 
comline, but the leading manu- 
facturers have united in an asso- 
iation which is paving for the 
rtisements above quoted. 
manufacturer who is ahle 
to enlist the good will of grocers 
will henefit bv the advertising 
an as the campaign proceeds. I 
di t doubt that a manufactur- 
‘ng story and some good educa- 
tiv: advertising will be done. 
Continued on page 38) 
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TheBest 
Medium 


In the sense of 
greatest good 
to the 

greatest 
number, the 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 

is the best 
medium 

for advertisers, 
because 

it is the best 
medium 

for readers. 
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the effort is mainly 
broaden the basis of 

Grocers are shy 
handling margarine be- 
cause it is too greatly pushed by 
their bitter rivals, the multiple- 
shop companies, and also by co- 
operative societies. And the mar- 
garine manufac- 
turers have cer- 
tainly not done 
anything before to 
help the grocers 
Many of them, 
supply one or oth- 
er of the multiple- 


At present, 
directed to 
distribution. 
about 
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growers of I r- 
deaux combined for a while i> a 


The claret 
joint advertising campaign in 
favor of genuine claret, but he 
combination fell to pieces thro: 2! 
internal jealousies. Thus e 
margarine co-operation is a 
notable piece of work, and © en 
if it has not gone 
as far as it micht, 
the fact that it 
has gone any <is- 
tance at all is 
creditable to the 
broadmind- 
edness of the man- 


shop companies ufacturers. 
Sut all can benefit ee eee 
by the overcoming DEALER AS A MAN 
of pre judice and SUGGEST AND BROTH) 
Vv p y that you esk your Grocer for a aes 
by the broadening pound of the Margarine thet he It isn’t necessary 
of the distributive can recommend. You will be ee éam 
° . P to ore an 

organization gratified and surprised how good ; dowt 


I do not think 
the associated 
manufacturers are 
doing ali that they 
might do. The ef- 
fort ought to be 
supplemented with 
some _ literature 
containing a 
manufactur- 
ing story, to be 
handed out by 
grocers. The ad- 
vertisements 
ought to be repro- 
duced as show- 
cards. Probably a sampling cam- 
paign or house-to-house demon- 
stration would great'y assist the 
newspaper work. 

But these things are 
cult to arrange. All co-operative 
efforts are very difficult to ar- 
range. Five vears ago, when I 
was at The Times had experi- 
ence of the difficulties in the way 
of organizing a combined adver- 
tising campaign. There are only 
about six or seven concerns in 
this country that make velvet. 1 
got all of them lined up for a 
combined advertising campaign to 
make velvet a pronounced fash- 
ion. But one firm hung out. and 
the other manufacturers would 
not put up money for advertising 
which would benefit as well as 
themselves the man who refused 
to contribute. 


good 


ADVERTISIN¢ 


very diffi- 


MARGARINE vas<: 


can be, and how mnch it ( 
will save your housekeeping. be 


Your Grocer will 


know the kind 





A BUTTER SUBSTITUTE 


arguments 
consumer’s throat 
place, 
don’t believe that 
possible. Secure 
his interest by me 
of your advertising 
make | iS per 
sonal advantage. 
Then, when he goes 
to his dealer, wit! 
whom he _ has | 
ably been trading for 
years, he won't g 
aS an emperor, nor a 
a detective. Instead 
he’ll probably — say 
that he has seen y 
advertising and 
the dealer if | 
your product. 
And the dealer 
customer to be a ma f 
won't necessarily try t 











knowing his 
intelligence, 


humbug him or lie to him. For the 
dealer is human and wants his cus 
tomer’s continual patronage. 

times in ten he'll get your pr 





from you or from his jobbers. 
won’t swear out a mandamus, either 
The jobber will see his interest i 
serv ng his customer—the dealer—just 
as strongly. You'll get your order 
John Lee Mahin, Mahin’s Advertising 








1eency, Chicago, in “Printer and Pub 
lisher.” 
—————_+ o> __—_—_— 

REFUSES TO FILE TRADE-MARK 
The secretary of the State L 
fornia has refused to file the le 
mark of R. W. Elson, of San | 
cisco, who desired to publish ( 
the name of Exposition Journal. The 





directors of the Panama-Paci 
national Exposition Company promptly 
protested to the filing of any firm iame 
that includes the words “Expos:tiut 
or £1915." Elson may sue t a 
writ of mandamus, if he chooses 
















































ON THE DESKS 
OF OVER 
100,000 DIFFERENT PHYSICIANS 


fird one or more of the medical journals constituting ‘‘the 
Do you realize what an impetus it wo give to your busi- 
to have 100,000 doctors using and recommending your r products? 
vou know the eccumula‘ive value of med'cal patronage Back of 
y doctor are his patients. the people who look to him for advice 
very conceivable topic. What he uses and recommends, his patier 
use and recommend. Therefore sales to med'cal men have a 
al value—a cepac'ty for multiplying—greater than to any 
er class. By the same token, a doctor’s condemnation carries more 
ht than that of other men. 

















behooves every aggressive manufacturer, therefore, to secure the 
nage of the med‘cal profession. for aside from its immediate 
it will be found a constructive force t*at can easily he developed 


1 his business. 


ne of the most dependable and profitable assets 










America. 
use of 


gain the attention and patronage of 


i 


e is no means so prompt, effective an 








ertising space in the publ‘cz ations below. medi- 
journal field. These high class journ for the 
sician looks uy them as distinctively hi reads 





from cover to cover, but pre serves them for months for re-reading 
reference. No other advertisi accomplishes its 


se so thoroughly and sure! 





is no exaggeration to sxy, therefore, that to use advertis ng space 
Big Six’? is to insyre success, for many a wide awake firm has 
onstrated this conclus’vely. 








€ 


r full information, rates, ete.. address: 


S. D. Croven, Secretary, Ravenswood Station, Chicago, Il. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


American Journal Clinical Medicine.................... Chicago, IIl. 
American Journal of Bargery .. i icc sc cect cesses New York, N. Y. 
American Medicine ... ce 9 Wieeroatales eee New York, N. Y. 
Interstase, Medical Journal. .. .. 2.62. cc0cesecccccees .. St. Louis, Mo, 
Medical Council. . dara caters : ........-Philadelphia, Pa, 
Therapeutic Gazette.............. or Mase vets ........Detroit, Mich. 











































CATERING TO CHILDREN 
WITH AN EYE ON THE 
PARENTS 





HOW EFFICIENCY OF ADVERTISE- 
MENTS IN THE FIELD OF JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS MAY BE RAISED BY 
MAKING THEM INTERESTING TO 
THE CHILDREN AND SO REACHING 
THE MOTHER 





By C. H. Wiliard. 

What do you say—those of you 
who take space in the juvenile 
publications—to building your 
copy around the child’s idea of 
your proposition, putting a real 
story and a live picture into the 
advertisement, so that it will grip 
a child’s imagination and send 
him to his mother or father with 
questions on his tongue? 

If your own youngster, for in- 
stance, should bring you an ad of 
that kind and get you to look at 
it and tell him more about it, 
would it set you thinking about 
getting the same kind of power 
into your ads? 

Or if, in thumbing over the 
pages of your child’s magazine to 
see what kind of mental pabulum 
the publishers are providing for 
the young idea, you come across 
an ad so fresh and young that it 
sweeps you back thirty or forty 
years of time and you just sim- 
ply and naturally have to get the 
heir of all the ages up on your 
knee and tell him the story—then, 
when the ad is getting this rather 
“exclusive attention” from you, 
would it strike you as a good ad- 
vertising policy, and “worth 
while”? 

That, at all events. is the new 
thought in the juvenile field, and 
it promises to plow a little deeper 
than the old idea has done. 

A leading exponent seems to 
be the Pond’s Extract Company 
of New York. This is probably 
because W. P. Tuttle. the adver- 
tising manager. was formerly in 
the juvenile publication field him- 
self, having been connected with 
St. Nicholas, and hence might be 
expected to be rather more awake 
to the possibilities in such fields 
than many other advertising man- 
agers. 
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“The advertiser in the chil- 
dren's publications,’ says Mr 
Tuttle, “has a bigger opportunity 
than he generally embraces. The 
child does not skip the advcrtis- 
ing pages unless they fail to in- 
terest him. All pages, in fact, 
look alike to the child, and i: the 
advertising section is made inter- 
esting to the child, he will pore 
over it with the same absorption 
that he does over the rest o/ the 
magazine. And when he finds ads 
that interest him very much he 
will bring them to his mother or 
father to be read aloud and pos- 
sibly re-read. 

“This is especially true of very 
young children. The older ones 
are perhaps less demonstrative in 
this way, but it is more or less 
true of them, also, until they get 
well along in their teens. They 


> 





ie «| Polly and Peter Ponds 


POND’S EXTRACT 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
78 Hedeoe Street New York 





POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY'S \ anatng Crem 
Takeum Powder Tatlt Soup on 





AN ELABORATE APPLICATION OF TIIE IN- 


TENSIVE PRINCIPLE 


talk over what interests them: 
if it is an advertisement that in- 
terests them, they will talk that 
over, too. It is a question of in- 
teresting them, and that in turn 
is a matter of copy. 

“Our solution of the problem 1s 
indicated in the series we are 
now running in St. Nicholas, 
which we call ‘Polly and Peter 
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Trip Around the World.’ 
Here we picture and describe two 
child-cn in visits to the leading 


cities of the world, always en- 
gag n some interesting adven- 
ture, «Ss In viewing the Corona- 
tion varade or binding up a 
sail hand or ministering to an 
injur. | beggar in Italy. We make 
it ver. simple and let the picture 
tell m st of the story. 
‘Th. progress that the children 
are making in their trip around 
w. tld is shown by crosses on 
or map. Each month 


vance farther eastward, 
many children are now 
watching to see what new 
re these two young peo- 
ple will be enjoying, and how 
many of them wi'l have the uses 
of d’s Extract explained to 
them. of course one cannot say; 
but there is no question that we 
are getting results we should not 





have done had we stuck to the 
old type of copy.” 
Very few if any other adver- 


tising campaigns in the juvenile 
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papers have been worked out so 
elaborately as the Pond’s Extract 
one has been. There are, never- 
theless, a large and increasing 
number of advertisers who are 
trying it in part. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, 
for example, runs juvenile pic- 
tures with its copy in the Youth’s 
Companion and other papers well 
calculated to set the boy on edge 
for a camera. The type-matter is, 
however, of the kind that might 
be run anywhere. It is not espe- 
cially accommodated to the youth- 
ful inte ligence. 

Colgate & Co.. advertising their 
Dental Cream, use fine human in- 
terest pictures aimed at the chil- 
dren, but for the most part train 
their copy on the parents, though 
there are examples of where the 
other idea has crept in. 

“Porosknit” underwear is ad- 
vertised in the American Boy and 
other juveniles, as well as in the 
standards, by a swimming scene, 
the kind that makes the biggest 
kind of a hit with the boys. Its 








One-fifteenth of the entire population 
of the United States is concentrated 
in New York City and suburbs 
(more than 6,000,000 people). 


Our Painted Bulletins reach them at the lowest 
cost per capita offered by any advertising medium. 


» 0.J.Gude Co..N.Y.) 





935° Broadway, New York 
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with a few facts of our bu-iness 
clarifies many a muddy stat: ‘nent 
and simplifies many an in: ‘cate 
sentence. That is a valual’. by- 
product of the attempt to : 
the little ones. 

“Another thing weighs wit) our 
people. We care a great 
about impressing the child for 
the effect of it upon the parcnts, 
and also about reaching the par- 
ents directly with an peal 

translated into child 
thought, because 
this produces im- 
mediate business, 
and more of ve 
believe, than would 
be produced by ad- 
ult copy in a juve- 
nile publicatior 


copy in this ad, however, is 
straight selling talk to the par- 
ents. 

The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany presents a “wonderful op- 
portunity for vambitious young 
people,” but the talk is selling 
talk for old heads and the com- 
pany apparently does not serious- 
ly believe in the necessity of go- 
ing after the boy or girl with 
boy or girl talk in order to send 
them enthusiastic to 
the parents. The ad 
is for the parents’ 
eye. 

The “Jell-O” ads 
—"Mamma’s_ mak- 
ing Jell-O” — and 
the juvenile series 
of Kellogg’s Toast- 
ed Corn I‘lakes are “But we als 
a little more along 213% ‘ a great deal 
the line followed by : are impressing the child 
Pond’s. They may That's how he got for its own. sake. 
really be intended igcenaeae because the child of 
chiefly for mother’s He loved it 10 to-day is the buyer 
eye, but there is po of to-morrow. The 
also the suggestion years pass quickly 
of an appeal to the and the seed that 
child to bring pres- the advertiser sows 


ach 


cas 
Cdl 


care 
about 


You'll Want More, Too 


sure on mother and 
get the right thing. 

After all, most of 
us are only children 


aher you once know how really good is 


Eteee 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
how much better « is than any breakfast food 
you ever ate. Just try it Getéhe nght one—ask 
tor Kellogg's and look for thie signature on pack - 


to-day will produce 
a harvest for years 
to come. And it is 
-asier to impress 


of a taller growth 
and are interested 
in much the same 





UK tlleyy 


The bund wath the Flavor Made of the Best White Corn 


the child than it 
will be to impress 
the grown-up. The 








things that interest 
our smaller rela- 
tives. It is prob- 
able that much of the same copy 
that would interest a child and 
send him with a string of ques- 
uons to his parents would inter- 
est the parents by itself. Mr 
Tuttle emphasized this point 

“It is probable,” he said, “that 
any manufacturer who would 
consider this point of view, and 
try to put his copy into child 
language, in order to talk to the 
children, would have as a result 
most attractive, delightful copy. 
that would be read by people of 
all ages; far better copy, in fact, 
than he had when he was simply 
trying to address a grown-up au- 
dience. 

“It is wonderful how the en- 
deavor to impress a child's mind 


TRIFLING WITH THE IDEA 


girl or boy of ten 
or seventeen hav 
receptive, impres- 
sionable minds. R 

“With the coming of the first 
child, the young mother is for- 
cibly reminded of the necessity 
of purchasing foods, clothes and 
different kinds of simple reme- 
dies; and it is safe to assume 
that her mind reverts to those 
things which she saw about her 
in her own home when she was a 
girl, and to what she read of in 
her own magazine.” 

Unless the selling points are 
made, there is little use of run- 
ning the ad. They are made in 
another manner, that is all. And 
they should lose nothing hy the 
change, because when a matter 1s 
made plain to the children it 1s 
made plain to everybody. 
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STILL MORE ABOUT 
THE SOUTH! 


Tie Most Prosperous Section of the World Today! 


Tle. crops throughout 
the South at this time are 
bet.er than ever known 
beiore. Land values have 
do:bled in just a few years. 
New industries are suc- 
ceeding in every southern 
The banks in the 


from the smallest 


state. 
South, 
to the largest, are over- 
flowing with deposits. 


The present cotton crop 
about fourteen 
The 


nual demand is over fifteen 


will be 


million bales. an- 


million bales. 


There is the 
South. 


will 


money in 
This year there 
be more than ever 


bef re. 


The successful advertiser 


the South knows that 
can reach these millions 


y by using the South's | 


Progressive Daily News- 





papers. 


Here they are 


| ALABAMA 


Birmingham Ledger (E) 
Mobile Register (M & 8) 
Montgomery Advertiser (M & 8) 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Times Union (M & 8S) 
Jacksonviile Metropolis (E) 


GEORGIA 

Albany Herald (E) 

Atlanta Constitution (M & S) 
Atlanta Georgian (E) 

Atlanta Journal (E & 8) 

Augusta Chronicle (M & S) 

Macon News (E) 

Macon Telegraph (M & 

Savannah Morning — ‘om & 8) 
Savanah Press (E) 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans Item (E & 8) 

New Orleans Picayune (M & S) 
New Orleans States (E & S) 

New Orleans Times-Democrat (M & 8S) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte News (E & S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston Post (E) 
Columbia State (M & S) 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga News (E) 
Chattanooga Times (M & 8) 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune (M & 8) 
Knoxville Sentinel (E) 

Memphis Commercial Appeal (M & 8S) 
Memphis News-Scimitar (E) 
Nashville Banner (E) 

TEXAS 

Houston Chronicle (E & S) 

San Antonio Express (M & 8) 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond Journal (E) 
Richmond News Leader (E) 


(M & 8) 


For Information, Rates, etc., 
write any of the papers 
mentioned here 
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Can You Help For $100? 


Go After This Money Today 


Your Idea May Win A Prize 








THE POWERS PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SUGGESTION CONTEST 


There Are No Conditions. You Are Eligible to Compete 








Who we are: We make engravings. We make 
them all day; all night; every day; every night; Sun 
days; week-days; holidays; 365 days and 365 nights 
every year. Weare known as “the fastest engraver: 
on earth.” We have the most skilled engravers and 
the most complete engraving plant. Powers’ plates. 
whether for line, halftone or color work are always 
the best. Thousands of printers, advertising men 
and others know all about and appreciate the work 
of the Powers plant; but thousands more do not 
know about it. 

We want a practical scheme, method or suggestion that will 


result in their giving the Powers plant a trial order. Work 
out an idea to accomplish this, send it in and win a prize. 








THE CONTEST CLOSES OCTOBER 15, 1911 
PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED NOV. 1, 1911 














We are giving $200.00 in prizes, as follows: 
$100.00 in Cash for the best idea; $50.00 in Cash for 
the second best idea; $25.00 in Cash for the third 
best idea, and Five Dollars each for five other ideas. 
which the judges determine we can use. For each 
or any germ of an idea possessing utility, a credit 
check will be given, good for one dollar’s worth oi 
engraving, if used before December 3lIst, I9IT. 

A four-page folder explaining the contest will b: 
mailed upon request. 


Address all Suggestions and Communications to the 
SUGGESTION DEPARTMENT 


POWERS PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


154 Nassau Street, New York 
"Phone 4200-01-02-03-04 Beekman 
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t of the world, 


rgh. and 


Y NEW YORK IS A 
[A RD MARKET AND 
WHAT TO DO 


ABOUT IT 
\RED WITH PITTSBURGH CHI- 
(0, SAN FRANCISCO, AND 
{ER LARGE CITIES, IT IS THE 


RDEST OF ALL TO GET ESTAB- 
HED IN -— THE. REASON 15 
ND IN THE SPIRIT OF THE 
Y, THAT OF STOLID CONSERVA- 
M—NEW YORKERS ARE BLASE 
ALL NEW THINGS—CONSPICU- 

DEMONSTRATION DECLARED 
BE THE THING THAT WAKES 
Vv YORK UP TO THE POINT 
BUYING BIG 


By J. W. W. Binder. 

few days ago I was talking 
the salesmanager of a con- 
marketing an office specialty 
the difficulties of the New 
market. His concern has 

offices all over the coun- 
nd ke knows the peculiari- 
f buvers from Maine to Cal- 
ia. He talks, consequently. 
from theory, but from actual 
rience. TI am not going to 
his name, for he has talked 
a friend’s frankness about 
Sometimes, you know, we 
relish the truth. 

The New York market.” he 
“is one of the greatest in 
vorld. The population is tre- 

idous, the people have money 
1s a general thing they spend 

There is just one thing 

ting to make it the ideal mar- 

and that is the 
ite conservatism of the peop'e 
are almost provincial, in 
Take my machine. for in- 

-e, Here in New York, there 
fewer installed than in Pitts- 

we were in business 
nearly ten years before the 
ch in Pittsburgh was opened. 

ago, with a branch that was 


ned two vears after Pitts- 
ch has that city and New 
rk beaten to a frazzle, while 

Francisco, a baby branch 


about a vear old. is giving 
metropolis a hard tussle 
suggested that perhans he had 


etter selling force in the West- 


field than in New York. 
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“Not on ycur life,” he said. 
‘I've got the very best men’ in 
the country right here where the 
branch, its manager and its men 
are constantly under my _per- 
sonal observation. Besides, my 
judgment, I told you, is based on 
personal knowledge—sales made 
by myself, or at any rate, when | 
was present with a local sales- 
man.” 

“Let me tell you,” he con- 
tinued, “of one feature which will 
illustrate my point. Our ma- 
chines are sold after a ten-day 
trial. In New York the average 
length of our trials is, not ten 
days, but nearly eighteen. In 
Pittsburgh we close deals with an 
average trial of fourteen days, 
_— Chicago sticks close to the 

1-day margin. The only branch 
in “the country that sells machines 
without trial, is San Francisco.” 

“Well’—I pressed the ques- 
tion —"“what’s the answer? 

‘As near as I can figure it,” he 
replied, “it’s this. The average 
New Yorker is blasé He be- 
lieves that he knows everything 
and has tried everything. If it’s 
anything he doesn’t know about, 
that fact condemns it for him. 
In Pittsburgh, Chicago, or other 
Western: cities, the man in busi- 
ness is willing to listen to your 
story about something new and 
give it a chance to prove out. If 
it makes good, he will buy it, no 
matter if he is the first man in 
his city.” 


Not very palatable for New 
Yorkers! But it really seems 
true. 

Admitting for the sake of 


argument that New Yorkers are 
conservative almost to the point 
of provincialism. what is the best 
way to break into their admitted- 
Iv rich market? I asked my man 
that. 

He thought just a moment and 
then said “If this were a new 
husiness just starting out, and if 
the beginning had to be made in 
New York, and if the job was 
given to me to break down the 
harriers of the New York mar- 
ket of to-day. this is what I 
would do l’d duplicate the 
methods by which a fruit preserv- 
ing process was introduced into 
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every town of five thousand and 


up in one of the big Western 
states. The salesmanager sent 
crews of trained demonstrators 


through the state. In each town 
the best located vacant store was 
hired for a period of a week. A 
complete preserving outfit was in- 
stalled. Invitations were issued 
to the farmers through the most 
widely circulated local newspa- 
pers ten days in advance. They 
were asked to bring samples of 
their own fruit and have some 
“done up.” Not all of them, of 
course, availed themselves of the 


invitation to bring their own 
products for preservation, but 
hundreds of them attended the 
exhibition. They were given a 
complete demonstration of the 


right way to preserve fruits. The 
raw fruit went in at one end of 
the exhibit and came out at the 
other perfectly preserved and 
sealed in the company’s air-tight 


cans. Printed slips were given 
out containing full instructions 
for duplicating the process in 


each farmer’s kitchen. The dem- 
onstrations were a_ tremendous 
success and the company’s mar- 
ket in that state was secure. It 
cost them, in dollars and cents. 
less than it would have to cover 
the state as thoroughly with a 
newspaper advertising campaign. 
It was the objective way of teach- 
ing. It “as effective. 

“T would use.” he continued, 
‘just the same method on a 
glorified scale of course, if IT were 
to introduce our machine to the 
New York market to-day. 1 
would secure the largest vacant 
building in the most prominent 
location of the city. I would fill 
it with our machines and show 
them in actual operation § in 
charge of expert demonstrators 
just as the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company does in its beautiful 
Broadway salesroom. I would 
invite, through the newspapers, 
the people of New York to come 
in and see for themselves just 
what our machine would do for 
them. I might have a brass band 
playing on the outside. T am not 
sure of this, but I believe that 
New York would stand for it. It 
is my conviction that I could 
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secure more inquiries for my 
chine in New York City 
arouse more curiosity regar 
it in this way than by montl 
iaborious office to office can 

“In other words,” I said, ° 
would act on the hypothesis 
the majority of New Yorkers 
really provincial at heart. 

“T would,” he said. 

Do you believe it? 

Ne ee 
GREATEST ADVERTISING Cé 
TRY 

With the view of ultimately ¢ 
lishing a publicity bureau that 
earnestly advertise New Hampshir 
the Switzerland of i R 
sentative O. W. Frisbee, of Portsm 
N. H., is in communication with U 
States Consul Heinrod at Berne to a 
tain the methods that Switzerland 
ploys. The little country of E 
depends almost exclusively 
t tourist bus‘ness is said by 
Frisbee to be the g 
country in the world. 

In a letter received 
land the consul says that the bu 
advertising is done through the 
licity department of the Swiss 
erated Railways, a department 11 
organized and supportad by the 
s of the country. 









The depar 
writers 
tions of 


supply 
he country and 
and amusir g anecdotes to 
newspapers of the world. 
Expert photographers are 
make striking pictures of the cou 
and the department makes 
are sent to all parts of. the wor 
illustrate the 
The department spends money ju 
ously, but it pays for the space 
by the stories if pay is 
the sizable dailies. 

The consul writes Mr. 
he provinces of the country 
advert'se their individual 
at the hotel keepers of various 
ons organize publcity clubs, that 
amers and second-class rai! 
recently united to form a d 


who 
P a hist 
the 





stories. 


Frisbee 
also 
distr 





ment of publicity, and that 
last session the Swiss federal 
adopted a resolution which calls 


committee of the council to sus 
methods of advertising to the ra 
department of publicity. 











+0 — — — 
HEALY JOINS “SATUR 
NIGHT” 

W. J has been m 
of the promoti department 
Presse, of Montreal, for the past 
vears. has recently been appo‘nte 
vertising mn iager of the Torontc 
urday N ind of the various 
papers publ'shed by H. Gagnier, 
ited. Mr. Healy was also conr 
with the advertising staff of the 
treal Star for five years. 
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hi ILIETE IKI all 


A AN A GN ee 


Every change in its business stationery that a 
business makes is for the better. 
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Eventually ali good business houses will go 
the limit and use Strathmore Parchment for 
their business stationery. 








Why not the ultimate at once? 
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The few cents extra Strathmore Parchment 
costs per pound is too small to consider—yet 


Dil 










MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S. A. 


the superiority it represents is too important to . 
deny one’s business. g 

3 

| The Strathmore Parchment Test Book con- 5 
| tains a complete showing of our papers with 3 
full descriptions of weights, etc. Ask your z 
printer for one, or write us, and make your 2 
own comparisons. = 

= 

Strathmore Paper Company ||) 
SUCCESSORS TO SS 

MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY zZ 








SELLEM WANTS TO “SAVE” 
COPYCUSS 





OFFERS HIM POSITION OF HEAD OF 
COPY DEPARTMENT IN THE NEW 
SELLEM ADVERTISING AGENCY— 
COPYCUSS REFUSES TO BE SAVED— 
STORY OF THE AIREDALE PUP 





By H. D. Kathvir. 

“This is a fortunate meeting, 
said Mr. Sellem, in his most con- 
descending manner, as he shook 
hands with the lean and bespec- 
tacled little Copycuss. 

“Huh!” answered Copycuss, 
looking up at the nearest building. 

“We'll walk along together,” 
continued Sellem. “I have great 
news for you. I am thinking of 
starting a new Advertising Agen- 
cy. There is a magnificent open- 
ing for a ‘different’ agency.” 

“It would be different all right.” 
Copycuss continued his inspection 
of the upper stories of the sky- 
scrapers. 

“Of course—and better, vastly.” 
Mr. Sellem stopped and. puffing 
out his chest, placed his hand 
upon Copycuss’s shoulder. Thus 
fortified, he began: “Listen! All 
existing advertising agencies are 
engaged in—what? They are en- 
gaged in trying to help their cus- 
tomers sell goods! This is wrong 
—dead wrong. An advertising 
agency should create an atmos- 
phere.” 

“Create an atmosphere?” snort- 
ed Mr. Copycuss. 

“Certainly,” responded Mr. Sel- 
lem triumphantly. “And then the 
goods would sell themselves. Ob- 
serve now in advertising, say an 
automobile, the folly of printing 
a picture of an automobile. The 
public yawns and turns the page 
over. Now our agency would 
print an illustration of a beautiful 
rose. Underneath the line, ‘An 
American Beauty.’ Get the aroma? 
Then the name of the automo- 
bile itself we would have appear 
upon a rising moon. It would 
be arranged so that two or three 
of the letters would be hidden by 
a cloud. This would make the 
name difficult, if not impossible, 
to decipher.” 

“You will have to excuse me; I 


” 
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must be going,” ejaculated ( opy- 
cuss. But Sellem held him py 
the shoulder and, fairly bur sting 
with self-importance, cried: 

“Furthermore, I myself \ ould 
make speeches in various cities,” 

“Speeches—or the same specch?” 
queried Copycuss. 

“We would work to get our 
customer in the air, so to speak. 
and, eventually, he would sweep 
the market!” 

“Are you talking about an au- 
tomobile or a vacuum cleaner?” 
Copycuss sighed audibly. 

Mr. Sellem leaned over and 
whispered dramatically: 

“Copycuss, you are to be head 
of our Copy Department!” 

Copycuss gave a start. Finding 
himself pinned fast by Sellem’s 
+o he moaned: 

. 7 "> 
“Yes!” Mr. Sellem fairly smoth- 
ered him. “Besides being a good 
thing for the Sellem Agency, it 
will save you, Copycuss. You are 
losing your grip and you are toc 
good a man to be lost.” 

Mr. Copycuss gently but firmly 
disentangled Mr. Sel!lem’s fat paw 
from his coat-collar and, pushing 
that worthy back a foot, held his 
hand out as a guard. Then he 
spoke with extreme deliberation: 

“How do you know J] want 
to be saved? Let me tell you 
about Roy Daniels’ dog. (You 
know Daniels—the special repre- 
sentative.) It was one of those 
big overgrown terriers—an Aire- 
dale, I think he called it. Roy 
was apprehensive that his little 
daughter might get drowned this 
summer. (You see, his family is 
at a lake resort and he’s in the 
city all the week.) So Roy 
hunted around until he found a 
dog that was guaranteed to jump 
after the child if she should 
chance to fall off the pier. Well, 
the first week-end all the guests 
of the summer hotel were seated 
on the pier. Out comes Roy in 
his bathing togs to give them a 
little exhibition of aquatic light- 
ness and freedom. Roy walked 
the length of the pier, turned his 
best jackknife dive and _ started 
with simon-pure Australian 
strokes to swim out to the buoy. 
Just then there was a yelp and 
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‘ning, 


h. Down the pier from the 
like a streak of greased 
flew the dog. One 
y jump high in the air and 
ext instant he had landed in 
ke, plump on Roy’s back. 
tried to turn, but the Aire- 
vas too quick. He got a 
hold of Roy and immedi- 
started dragging him for 
hore, meanwhile thrashing 
like a Mississippi steam- 
Frantic, choking cries could 
ard in the melee, but, al- 
before the guests could 

the situation, Roy was 
up on the beach. Then the 
il pup let go and, with joy- 
rks and wagging tai, stood 
| waiting to receive a Car- 
medal. But Roy straight- 
iimself on his knees, grabbed 
g by the collar. and, strik- 


him with his clenched fist, 


red: / 
scue me, will you! Look 
you. fool dog. if vou ever 


me again I'll blow your 
out!” 
ing finished his tale, Mr. 


‘uss bolied around the cor- 


—_————_+e+— -— 
RS UNITE TO CUT OUT 
MIDDLEMAN 


f the problem of the increased 
living is to be solved by the 
i Stores, Grangers, Dealers and 
mers’ Union,’ incorporated in 
rk State and Pennsylvania, with 
, “Producer to Consumer Di- 
ccording to J. W. Kilgard, a 
farmer and cattle raiser of 
Pa., who organized the new 
nt. Paul Hagenlocher, a mil- 


re farmer of Scranton, Pa., is 


new organization, which has for 
se the eradication of the middle- 


nd wholesaler, and more especially 
speculator in food 


products, is 
to have 800,000 members. 
Union intends to establish 400 
tores in New York City and 
tores throughout two states to 
k. butter, eggs, poultry and other 
Prices are to be kept down, and 
fresh products provided. 


a te 
ENGLISH OF A FREE DEAL 


free deal, Mawruss, y’under- 
s where you should sell a cus- 
some goods which he doesn’t 
nd then give it to him some 
vhich he doesn’t need. That’s 
leal."—Adapted by ‘‘Kellogg’s 


Dealer.” 
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He was boasting of a mailing 
list of fifty thousand prosperous 
village homes in interior New 
York and New England and ad- 
jacent states, and we smiled. 


We told him we could give 
him a list of one hundred and 
forty thousand just such homes 
as he described, through THE 
UTICA 


SrvnGGross 


and in addition the positive 
assurance that they are live, up- 
to-date addresses, proven by the 
five-cents payment for the paper 
as it is delivered; also the fur- 
ther assurance of a 
such as his circular 
never received. 


welcome 
matter 


When cost was compared, he 
threw up his hands. 


An advertisement occupying 
as much space as this in the 
SATURDAY GLOBE costs 
about one-thirtieth of a cent a 
home. 


The circular letter was sure 
to cost a cent plus, each. 

We are at your service any 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg., 

Bidg., St. Louis. 


Chicago; Chemical 
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"You will have to excuse me; I 
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REACHING THE “GOAT” 





ALVERTISING THAT IS MADE TO SUIT 
THE SALES DEPARTMENT OFTEN 
SHOOTS OVER THE PUBLIC’S HEAD 
—UNINFORMED OFFICERS OF THE 
COMPANY OFTEN WANT A $5,000 
LOOK FOR $1,500—AN AUTOMOBILE 
ANNOUNCEMENT THAT BRAGGED 
iTSELF OUT OF A RIGHT RESPONSE 


By Roy IV. Johnson. 

The story you know, that 
the lady and her little boy were 
crossing a field in which dwelt 
a masculine goat. The little boy 
looked at the goat, who returned 
the compliment—with an angry 
bleat for interest. The boy took 
shelter behind his mother, and 
lifted up his voice in wailing. 

“Why, Willie,” said the lady re- 
provingly, “I thought you were a 
New Thought little boy.” 

“Yes, Mamma.” 

“Don't you know that there is 
no such thing as pain? Don't 
you know that that goat is ut- 
terly powerless to hurt you?” 

“Yes. Mamma. I—I know all 
ab-bout that, b-but that g-goat— 
le don't know it!” 

The treasurer of a large manu- 
facturing establishment said to 
me the other day: “What is the 
matter with our advertising? We 
are spending approximately $150,- 
coo a year. Our goods are right, 
we take care of our customers, 
our sales force is efficient; yet we 
don't get the results that another 
concern gets from $85,000 a year. 
What is the matter?” 

I told him the story about the 
goat. It fitted. He knew and his 
whole concern knew that the 
ecods were right, that they took 
care of their customers, that they 
gave service, but—the goat, he 
didn’t know it. They hadn’t con- 
sidered the goat’s point of view 
at all. So he went right on about 
his business, buying the goods 
manufactured by the other con- 
cern. The goat, in this case, is 
the pubtic. 

In the concern mentioned they 
have a gentleman who bears the 
title of Advertising Manager. 
They also have an Advisory 





goes, 


Committee which manages the ad- 
vertising. 


This committee con- 


PtAVALO LV OWE VEL CY bss wwe 


Just then there was a yelp and 


INK 


sists of the president of the | >m- 
pany, his private secretary, the 
, 
I 


secretary of the company anc the 


assistant sales manager. (ther 
department heads are calle’ jn 
freely, and the advertising « .an- 


ager is permitted to have © »in- 
ions if he doesn’t express ‘em 
unless requested. 

The method of procedure :s as 
follows: 

The President: We ough: to 
have a catalogue of the blank de- 
partment. Something fine, that 
we shall be proud to hand out 
to the heads of big concerns. | 
suggest that we get it up in fine 
style, with original photographs 
tipped in, and that it be bound in 
imitation leather. Mr. ———, 


how much do you think we ought 
to spend on that? 

The Private Secretary: (\iter 
consulting memoranda.) I think 
about $1,500 would be right 

The President (To the adver- 
tising manager): Kindly get es- 
timates on about 75,000 cata- 
logues, the very highest grade 
work, three or four colors, orig- 
inal photographs tipped in, bound 
in imitation leather. with envel- 
opes to match. You can go as 


high as $1,000 to $1,500 on this. 
Have your plans OK'd by Messrs 
Smith, Jones, Forbes and myself 
before going ahead. This wants 
to be a job we can be proud of 
And it ought to be ready not la- 
ter than October first. 

[ Tableau] 


That isn’t overdrawn; not a 
particle. And the same men pass 
on every blessed thing that goes 
out, even to a three-line Help 
Wanted jor the daily paper It 
is a common saying around there 


that the advertising manager has 
to get a blue pencil OK on his 
chin before he can get a shave 
Those conditions are the ex- 
ception, no doubt, but there 1s 
more or less of that spirit in near- 
ly every concern; fortunately less 
every year, as advertising men 
learn more about their profession. 
The men who compose that Ad- 


visory Committee really know a 
reasonable amount about adver- 
tising, except in one dircction 
They have absolutely no concep- 
tion of what things cost. {lence 











lver- 
tion 
ncep- 
lence 
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67th YEAR 





A great paper must have a great object. 


“The purpose of the Scientific American 
is to record accurately, simply and inter- 
estingly, the world’s progress in scientific 
knowledge and industriai achievement.” 






RON AGE 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 
1845 









ale 










vuanvo 





WORLD 


ELECTRICAL 
1874 


LSINIHOVW 
NVOIBINY 


It covers generally the field occupied 
specifically by the trade press. 


tunn & Co., Inc., Publishers, General Manager 
361 Broadway, New York & 

\ T. Sears, Jr.. Western Manager, 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Agents 
Of AMENG 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ~ DETROIT 
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they set a price limit, and the ad- 
vertising is pared down to fit that 
The “fine catalogue” comes 
through in the end; a sixteen- 
page booklet. We know all «bout 
the fine photographs we wzuted 
tipped in, and the four color:, and 


| the imitation leather binding: sure 


we do. But the goat— 

Likewise with magazine copy. 
By the time Smith has cu: out 
what he doesn’t like, and Jones 
has cut out what Smith added, 
and Forbes has said it is too 
long, and the president has cor- 
rected the English in the result— 
the sales department is tickled to 
death with it, but the goai—he 
don’t know it. And what’s worse, 
he doesn’t give a care. 

Now, I am not knocking crit- 
icism, or supervision, or co-opera- 
tion on the part of the sales de- 
partment or anybody else. The 
advertising manager needs them 
all, and if he is good for any- 
thing insists ‘upon getting them. 
3ut the one inevitable result of 
the system outlined above is the 
elimination of the goat from con- 
sideration. The advertising man- 
ager is forced to advertise to his 
own sales department. He writes 
what he thinks will please them, 
and lets the public go hang 

Writing to please the sales de- 
partment has this drawback: your 
sales department is going to judge 
the ad from the standpoint of 
its knowledge of the goods and 
of the conditions in the trade 
The public has no such knowl- 
edge, and the standpoints are rad- 
ically different. 

I have in mind an automobile 
advertisement which definitely 
stated that the entire output of 
the factory was sold out for the 
next year, and added in bold-face 
type that every machine they 
could make for a year had been 
sold. The average consumer, 
reading it, would assum that 
there was no use wanting one. be- 
cause he couldn’t have one tor 4 
year anyway. It took me some 
time to figure out that what they 
meant to say was that “])ealers 
have contracted for our entire 
output.” Which is a very differ- 
ent thing, only—the goat—he 
didn’t know it. 
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sae. so long to fill, 











bet a stick of gum that that 
ad \\as written by or to the sales 
dep:tment. They knew perfectly 
well what they meant—it wasn’t 
aml uous in the least to them— 
and .1ey supposed everybody else 
jually well informed. 

ther instance that comes to 
min. is that of an entirely new 


deviic which was advertised to 
the onsumer from the start by 
show. ng the mechanical operation, 
and without ever telling him 


what it was for or what it was 
suppsed to do. It was a fine ad, 
from the standpoint of the men 
to om it was addressed and 
who new all about it. But a pre- 
cious lot the dear public cared 


about the mechanical construc- 
tion of something they never had 
hear. of before. The mechanical 
construction was perfect—the sales 
department knew all about that— 
but the goat didn’t care if it was 
gold-plated. 

The moral of which is as simple 
as it can be: When you write a 
message to anybody, send it to 
the right address. And remem- 
ber to write in the language 
which will be understood. Fur- 
thermore, if you insist upon doing 
your own barking, it is poor econ- 
omy to hire an expensive dog. 

SS 


NEW A. N. A. M. MEMBERS 





The following have been elected to 


membership in the Association of Ad- 
vertising Managers. 
R. I. Baldwin, advertising manager, 
Ishach Company, Gloucester, N. 
B. L. Dunn, advertising man- 


Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, 
\ 


ank J. Fahey, 
te Safety Razor 


assistant treasurer, 
Company, Bos- 





ae at 
ager, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 


*. McQuiston, advertising man- 


ng Company, East Pittsburg, 








—t- o> 


VERY LITTLE COMMA— 





A concern in Pittsburg receiving a 
nt of special goods too late for 

-had to hold them for some 

tin nd then sell at a sacrifice. To 
eX] the special price when the 
g vere sold the manager told the 
Sten) to append a note—“Special price 
customers would 
The steno put it— 
would 


ept them.’ 
: so long to fill customers, 


ept them.” Did you ever meet 
mer like that? 

‘:—This is absolutely true.— 
> E. Idea, 
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A large number of manufactur- 
ers are selling great quantities of 
their products in most sections of 
the country, but not all are reach- 
ing those who live in the small 
villages and rural districts — far 
away from the large retail store. 

The only method of selling to 
this class of people is understood 
and thoroughly appreciated by 
every manufacturer who is a stu- 
dent of conditions. It resolves 
itself into “the appeal direct,” 
which so many progressive firms 
have successfully demonstrated. 

Before a manufacturer adopts 
the “selling direct” policy among 
those who live out in the country, 
he usually tries out his proposi- 
tion in one of the mediums of 
large circulation—makes the ex- 
periment which will decide his 
future course in the policy re- 
ferred to. 


No publication in the United States 
advantages for 


offers such “try-out’ 


purposes as 





with its more than 240,000 circulation 
every week, confined exclusively to the 
smaller towns and villages in the sev- 
eral states. Its rate, 60 cents per line, 
provides against the experiment being 
an expensive one, and you don’t have 
to wait a couple of months for results. 
You_can get your copy into any issue 
of GRIT six days before date of pub- 
I'cation. 

If you think you can sell your goods 
direct, or if you wish to put your cata- 
logue into the hands of those who are 
far removed from the large stores, try 
out the proposition in GRIT, as so 
many others have done, and thus begin 
the development of a branch of your 
business that may far surpass the trade 
you now enjoy among retailers. 

Additional facts are yours for the 
asking. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
Bidg.. a Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 





































































If the farmer were as good 
a business man as he is pro- 
ducer, the average farm 
income—big as it is—would | 
be bigger. 


That farm paper which can sup- 
ply to the farmer the most and the | 
best business suggestions is the one 
that is vitally necessary to him. 
Marketing the farm products to the 
best advantage—and this means fre- 
quently not marketing them, but | 
feeding some products to other pro- 
ducts, as, for instance, corn to 
hogs—is the great problem before | 
he farmer. 

Farm and Fireside has solved it 
Its service is complete and efficient. 
It is not only the first aid, but an 
absolutely efficient aid in helping the 
tarmer get all the money he should 
tor what he raises. 


FARM“FAIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Springfield, Ohio 


28 


New York 
eRehees tka 


Chicago | 
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THE CATHOLIC P 
TO CO-OPERATE 


ADVISING 
HOW 


At the convention of the pub! -hers 
of Catholic papers at Columbus, thio, 
August 24, Richard A. Foley, pre 1 
of the Richard A. Foley Adve 
Agency, Philadelphia, addressex h 





publishers on the best methods « nk. 
Ra the Catho'ic papers together i I 


association, to make them more 
able as a meuium for national 
tisers. He said in part: 


“T am in favor of preserving t gh 
character of the Catholic press in f 





as censored advertising columr are 
concerned, because it is a fact that there 
is a growing inclination to perver' pub 
licity to illegitimate uses, whether that 
he with fake medical advertising with 
financial or lying mail-order, or 
gerated merchandise announce? ents, 
If the,Catholic publications maintiin a 
high standard for their advertis:: ] 
umns they will all the sooner reap their 
reward in the shape of orders fr the 
larger advertisers and the cor nt 
small advertisers. 


“Taking for granted that there will 
be a maintenance of the high standard; 


that you secure an increase in circula 
tion; that you maintain the intercst 

your editorial and news depart: ; 
let us see how you can go before the 
advertisers and the advertising agent 
of the country to get from them the 
wherewithal to carry on your propa 
ganda—to increase your circulati 1 


widen your influence. 
The secret you will find in co-opera 
tion. No one Catholic publicat 
my way of thinking, is strong « 
to go out into the field and secure na 
tional business to any great extent 
“Now, no advertiser will care 
any particular Catholic publicatio: 








“flyer,” unless he has something 
is purely local and which appe ex- 
clusively to the readers of tl one 
Catholic publication. Any advertising 
that is ~eek while should 


enough to take in a list of these | 
Any advertising which takes ir 
of these papers will naturally be 
class that permits a fair-sized « 
ture. 

“How, then, shall you influence the 
manufacturer or the advertising nt 
in order to secure business for y: 
providing such a list be established? 

“You must have something m« 
mere circulation numerals to giv 
It is necessary to have somethi: 
than oy to talk. I would advi 
the publishers to exploit their com! 
c‘rculation after they have n 
their list among themselves, and ° 
ure out how many copies per ag ne 
per penny of cost is furnished to the 
advertiser. 

“Then let them back this argumen 
up with the still stronger one t th 
is a cream circulation—no skim milk 
in other words, that every co; 
into a home where character 
where they have ideals; where t 
their bills, presumably—at leas 
if they are not the kind of on 
pay their bills they would scar 
scribe to a Catholic newspaper. 

“Before any of this rr is 
taken, however, you should have ° of- 
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anization for advertising purposes. You 
hould have a New York office in charge 
f some man whom you can trust for 











s ability, energy and initiative. 
“You must have a flat rate t 
ll your papers and you mu 











at rate to the limit, 
it being fair and just to all. 
“Each paper can have 
its own particular bi 
ere you secure hational accounts or 
after them rather with ithe expecta- 
yn of securing them, anc 1€TE Jj 
rge upon the attention of ‘the. advertis- 
g agents the quality as 1 as the 
1antity of your publications re you 
1ust have a flat rate with a commission 
nd_a cash discount. 
“By the use of this cash disc 
ill encourage quick pa 
hat is more important 
ut the dishonest adverti 
agents, for the man \ 
ike a cash discount to-day 
usted very far. ; 
“General advertisers and a iverti sing 
gents, however, if they ar 
vays be glad to take cash 
“There should be an absolute! 
greement not to cut rates, not 
y inside rates, not to do 
t isn’t as honorable ar 
ist as the editorial utte 




















ligious advice contained he " pub- 
ation. 
——~+e-—___ 
HM! 


The Wharton School of the Univers- 
of Pennsylvania offers a course in 
vertising which meet conditions 
t the sane analysis of this subject. 
en the course is completed, at least 
ree things have been a nplished: 














First, the student has iowledge of 
public mind and the to control 
- mind, 
Second, he has a detailed knowledge 
the mechanical construction of ad- 
-ments. 





d, the student is cay 
and constructing a 
1g campaign for at 





from school’s letter + f fects. 
a ee ee 
EW HAVEN “ PALLADIUM ” 
GONE 


New Haven, Con 
um, which recent 
ands of a receiver 


Morning 
went into 
was later 





ught by the Journal and Courier 
the same city for $22.500, has sus- 
nded publication. TI uiladium 










s founded in 1828 
beock, a prominent Whi 
as been Republican 
ization of the party. 

failure of the Palladium ‘s at- 
butable in some measu h 
ease in sales of New York newspapers 
New Haven. 











+04 


The Battle Creek 
evening paper estab in 1857 
s recently sold at put auction to 
ard Douglas Stair, president of the 
troit Journal and Free Press Com- 
ies, 





Journal, 
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White or Sepia—for Printing 


Give Distinction to 


Your Printed Matter 


IFT it out of the commonplace 

mass of commercial “‘litera- 
ture that goes into the waste 
basket. Print it on CAMEO 
PAPER. 


@ Its artistic appearance in- 
stantly attracts the eye and com- 
‘els attention. Booklets or cir- 
culars on CAMEO PAPER are 
read, for it enriches illustrations, 
deepens half-tones, dignifies type. 
@ CAMEO is a coated, half-tone 
paper without the shiny surface 
that makes booklets di ifficult to 
read. It gives a character to your 
message obtainable with no other 
paper. 

@ You will see this in our sample 
book — one of the handsomest 
specimens of the printers’ and en- 
gravers arts ever publish ed. 
Send for a copy. It will offer 
many suggestions for illustrating 
your goods to the best advantage. 


Write for Samples and 
Name of Nearby Dealer 


S.D. WARREN & CO. 
163 Devonshire Stieet, Boston, Mass. 
Mokers of the best in staple 


lines of coated and uncoated 
Book Papers 
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A Gain of 63 Per (Ce 
in August 1911 ove 


COMF 


In A Class | 


If ‘‘straws show which we the 





stacks coming our way demostraté 
popularity with advertisers. 


There’s a reason for ComFogt’s la 
vertising patronage the last threefears. 





COMFORT Has the 
Rural Cir 
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r Cent. in Advertising 
ver August 1910 Puts 


ORT 


ass By Itself 


ich wep the wind blows,’’ entire hay- 
y demgstrate COMFORT’S growing 


ers. 


Comrogt’s large and steady gain in ad- 
st threeWears. 
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HOW THE PRINTED PAGE 
HAS THE LAST WORD 


THE PART OF AN ADVERTISEMENT 
THAT COUNTS MOST IS THE PART 
THE PUBLIC READS—THE FORM IN 
WHICH IT IS PRESENTED CAN DI- 
VIDE OR MULTIPLY THE ATTEN- 
TICN THE MESSAGE GETS —EX- 
CERPTS FROM ADDRESS AT BOSTON 


By Thos. E. Basham, 
Advertising Counsellor, Louisville, Ky. 

Printing is so closely related to 
advertising that this very essen- 
tial factor in modern business 
promotion would amount to very 
little without it. 

Its function is of such impor- 
tance that it is print, paint, stamp, 
from Alpha to Omega in adver- 
tising. At almost every step the 
printer has his say. In fact, the 
final say as to just how we shall 
appear to the buyer’s eye in our 
printed appeal. 

Its relation to the creation of 
advertising is evidenced very 
strongly in the spirited rivalry be- 
tween the big advertisers for at- 
tractiveness in the modern maga- 
zine, newspaper, and business lit- 
erature. 

Every advertising success gives 
impetus to another. One adver- 
tiser takes to certain type faces; 
another to borders or distinctive 
layouts and illustrations. One 
uses full page. another doubles 
the space in the next issue. One 
sends out a handsomely _ illus- 
trated catalogue and his competi- 
tor immediately starts out to go 
him one better. And so it goes 
in the creation of advertising, all 
of which calls for the genius and 
brains of the experienced ad man 
and the highest craftsmanship in 
the printer’s art. 

Printing has two functions in 
advertising: a means of commu- 
nication and an effect upon the 
emotions. 

Business men have come to 
know, as does the ad man, that 
the most forceful appeal is that 
which plays most strongly upon 
one’s emotions. And he who un- 
derstands and applies this art of 
appeal to human emotions and 
delivers the goods, has solved the 
problem of success in selling. 


To come to a deeper realization 
of the relation which printing 
bears to advertising or the crea- 
tion of advertising, let us contrast 
the newspaper, magazine, and va- 
rious forms of business literature 
with the methods employed by 
the ancients for publicity. Think 
of sending out criers on horse- 
back to advertise one’s wares, as 
did the Greeks and Romans; 
carving ads on tablets of stone, 
as in the davs of Moses; scratch- 
ing them on clay like the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians; in_hiero- 
glyphics on stone; on scrolls of 
papyrus, as done by the Egyp- 
tians; or on barks of trees, as 
did the American Indian, or the 
Hebrews on skins of animals, and 
you will appreciate all the more 
the function of printing in this 
great era of business promotion. 

But advertising didn't really be- 
gin until about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when movable 
types came into use. The begin- 
ning may be traced to Caxton, 
who put out the first poster, from 
which has grown the great ad- 
vertising and selling forces of to- 
day—the daily newspaper, maga 
zine and various forms of busi 
ness literature. 

It takes genius and brains to 
create an ad, but it takes the 
printing press to express it to th 
world. Yet, with all the genius 
and brains the ad man can put 
into an ad, it will count for little 
without the finishing touch of 
the real printer. But how often 
do we see the effects of forceful 
copy utterly destroyed by an in- 
competent printer or the tight- 
wad buyer who looks to price 
rather than results. 

Here's a typical case: I was 
requested one day to assist in the 
preparation of some direct adver- 
tising literature. The manager 
of this big firm believed in his 
product. And its merits justified 
his belief. But he gave me to 
understand that inasmuch as he 
had to give a'l of this printing 
away he couldn't afford anything 
except. the very cheapest. 

I set about to prepare what the 
ad man terms “red-hot copy, 
dummy specifications and_ esti- 
mate, which I presented with sug- 
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tions for distribution. He said 

11 looked good to him, but the 
was so high that he would 

to let me know. And he 
( a week or two later, with the 
hed copy which had_ been 
ksmithed” out by a 2x4 
power printer. You see its 

| very day. It was set in gin- 
read style, printed in a dirty 
on a cheap white antique 
instead of on tinted enamel 


in ft-toned inks, as specified. 
Wi.n I asked why I didn’t get 
th ) he gave me to understand 
that | was $17.00 too high. Six 

. later, when I inquired as to 
h t worked as a business-get- 
ter. all that I could get out of 
him was that “it wasn’t worth a 
ral \nd it wasn't—in_ that 

e talks, gentlemen, and I 
wan to say right here that its 
talk :sn’t any better than the me- 
dium through which it talks. 


irint shop down my way 
runs as its slogan, “We make 
type talk.” They do. And that’s 
why so many have their business 
literature printed in this shop. 
Even a crabbed dyspeptic wel- 
, a well-written, well-printed 
piece of business literature to his 
desk. And that, gentlemen, is the 
only kind which attracts favor- 
ble attention and goes straight 


idea that a cheaply printed 
is good enough for general 
listribution is a great mistake. 
The housemaid appreciates and 
expects just as attractive an invi- 
tation as does her mistress, and 
the workman as does his boss. 
The human eye is so independent 
that only that which is pleasing 
‘an catch and hold its attention 
indetinitely. Few of the many 
nillions of advertisement readers 
can tell you the technical differ- 
ence between a Roman or a 
Gothic type, or between the math- 
matical or optical center of an 
ut they do know that cer- 
ads comnel and hold their 
ittention with an_ irresistible 
for And this is due to the 
fact that the attracting power of 
y ad lies in the absence of 
inter-attraction. 

e immutable laws of harmony 
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vote more 


time and en- 


ergy to the judi- 
cious buying of 
engravings and electro- 
types than some advertis- 
ing concerns consider nec- 


essary to the entire handling 
of an account. 


We go on the theory 
that space costs the same, 
no matter how good or how 
bad the advertising. And 
the advertiser is entitled to 
the best use of the space. 


But the modern adver- 
tiserexpectsthesamesuper- 
vision over the cost of ad- 
vertising details which his 
own Purchasing Depart- 
ment exerts in his own plant. 


We make every dollar 
which we spend for space 
or copy justify itself. 


Saad 


Nichols-Finn 
Advertising 
Company 


14th Floor Kesner Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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and proportion must necessarily 
obtain in every ad. And likewise 
in every form of business litera- 
ture. For instance, you receive 
a poorly printed letterhead and 
you instantly form a contempt 
for the one who sends it; but let 
it be neatly printed or engraved 
on a good quality of paper, and it 
really awakens feelings of de- 
light; while a beautiful little bro- 
chure on hendmade paper, neatly 
printed in harmonious colors, has 
a sort of restful effect. 

And this reminds me of a little 
story related by George Ethridge 
about a certain woman who 
went to a printer with copy of a 
plea she had written for founding 
a charitable institution. 

She wanted something “real 
nice,” as it was to be sent out to 
the John D.’s, Andy’s, and the 
like. And he did get up a job in 
a real butterfly fashion. But 

nary” a dollar did it bring from 
these men who were said to be 
losing much sleep over not being 
able to give away their ever-in- 
creasing wealth. An ad man, not 
in the John D. class, however, 
got hold of a copy and suggested 
that it be printed in a harmo- 
nious, restful style and sent out 
in that form. This she did and 
it brought some $200,0co from the 
very same mailing list. 

So many mercantile and manu- 
facturing concerns are making the 
same mistake to-day. Instead of 
entrusting their advertising to a 
practical advertising man who 
knows just what to do, they leave 
it to the newspaper and printing 
house solicitors, neither of which 
has the time to give it due con- 
sideration, In fact, some are so 
indifferent that they care little as 
to what is said in their ads or the 
shape in which they are to ap- 
pear. 

We used to read so much about 
the power of the press, but this 
is no longer limited to the edi- 
torial and news story. The ad 
man and the ad compositor have 
made the advertising columns to 
attract our attention; made them 
teem with human interest; to cre- 
ate new wants, new desires, new 
tastes; made them of real news 
value; to mold public opinion, to 


give impetus for higher ¢xcel- 
lence in business-creating copy 
and the form in which it -<hall 
appear. 

One writer says that there are 
two kinds of advertising and two 
kinds of printing; one is a mix- 
ture of paper and ink an‘ the 
other of ink and paper plus 
brains. 

And let me emphasize «gain 
the fact that the advertisine end 


of one’s business should nt be 
entrusted to any other than a 
practical advertising man any 
more than the setting of an ad 
should be entrusted to a black- 
smith. 


And what's more, the ad man 
should be independent oi any 
printing plant, newspaper or other 
advertising factor, for however 
efficient or however honest he 
may be, the printer must neces- 
sarily serve according to the lim- 
itations of his plant, and the 
newspaper solicitor to the inter- 
est of his paper. 

Free from such limitations, he 
selects the printer who can best 
serve his employer and who can 
construct his ads to the conserv- 
ing of newspaper space. 

But here is another thing that 
has to do with the advertisement 
and advertising. The ad man 
may be ever so efficient, the ad 
compositor ever so skilled; the 
ad may occupy the choicest posi- 
tions in the magazine and news- 
paper; or the business literature 
printed on the finest paper and 
mailed from the choicest mailing 
list, and yet business fails because 
of an effort to cover the whole 
world at once. 

We need more localizing than 
nationalizing in the beginning of 
adv ertising campaigns—mort con- 
centration and less scattering et- 
fort. A manufacturer who can 
succeed locally can succeed na- 
tionally. A vigorous local cam- 

1 
paign, backed up by a strong sell- 
ing team, is bound to win and ig 
of invaluable service to the ad- 
vertiser in the conducting o! 
campaigns in other cities. The 
greatest advertising successes of 
to-day are those which had their 
beginning on the unit basis of 
one city well covered. 
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i eee eee 
WANTED—Six More Real Men 


¢ if your vision does not cloud nor your brain befog when a staggering in- 
novation is placed before you—reply. 


@ if you belong to that very rare class of men who see with their brains 
as well as with their eyes—reply. 
q@ !t there are any rungs of the ladder of success still untouched by 
your firm hand and foot—reply. 
@ if you can back a supreme and masterful confidence in yourself 
with energy and courage—reply. 
@ if you are making a success of your present position in life and are 
not looking for ‘‘a job ’’—reply. 


@ If you are not a quitter but instead possess staying qualities there is 
room for you on our staff—reply. 


@ li instead of ‘‘education’’ you have that simple but rare qualifica- 
tion, ‘‘common horse sense’’—reply. 


@ If you are open-minded—big-minded—broad-minded and a strictly up- 
to-the-minute man of the hour—reply. 
@ If you do your own original reading-studying-investigating-consider- 
ing- thinking and deciding—reply. 
@ If you long to leave the blind beaten trail of custom and precedent and 
stand for your own ideas—reply. 


¢ If you would like to see and help make a few reforms consistent with 
twentieth century progress—reply. 


( Ifa ripping up and tearing down of old moth eaten traditions would make 
good music to your ears—reply. 


YOU ARE ONE OF THE MEN WE WANT 


@ No better business could possibly be conceived than our brand-new 
non - competitive — fascinating field. 


@ No profession or line of endeavor ever held the reward for whole-souled 
conscientious effort that this one does 


@ No more worthy work has ever existed bringing as it does hope and happi- 
ness to thousands of sorrowing homes. 


No recent offer has been more abundantly remunerative in the quick 
gathering of actual dollars and cents. 


@ No grander or more capable men can be found than those free-thinking 
daring fellows, allied to our cause. 


@ No enthusiasm is so unlimited—No opportunity for success so large or 
promising as that of our managers. 


€@ No thrilling oration can arouse the feelings or make the blood tingle as 
can the simple story of Oxypathy. 


@ No regrets will be more painful than those felt by the men who reply 
to this ad but cannot qualify. 


@ No better way for you to do than to write or wire for a per- 
sonal interview—it’s up to you. 


THE OXYPATHOR COMPANY 
General Offices and American Factory, 200 PEARL ST., BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branches in the leading cities of the world 
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Speculation vs. 
Investment 


O buy a field of wheat, 

T standing, is much more 
precarious than the pur- 

chase of wheat by the bushel, 
after it has been threshed and 
separated from the chaff and 
straw. 
Yet, nearly every advertiser 
buys his space in this manner 
—payinga fixed price forstraw, 
chaff, and grain, aud not know- 
ing the proportion of each. 
Neitheradvertiser norpublisher 
(in the main) recognizes the 
vital necessity for measuring 
“circulation good-will,” which 
is that portion of circulation 
that presents a potential recep- 
tivity, in mind and purse, to 
the commodity under consid- 
eration, 
The time is near when every 
advertiser will insist on having 
every publisher demonstrate, 
rather than his **circulation,” 
his ** circulation good-will,” 
as COLLIER’S does 
COLLIER’S publishes a cir- 
culation analysis, by states, 
buying centers, and occupa- 
tions of readers--an analysis 
which will be demonstrated, 
upon request, to any adver- 
ti-er, or agent, or prospective 
advertiser, 





—an analysis that shows 
you, absolutely, that part of 
COLLIER’S audience which 
can be interested in your prop- 
osition and that portion which 
cannot, 

—-—which places the selling of 
space on a business basis. 


SA Cana. 


Manager Advertising Department 
L1i , 
Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
116 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 














SMOOTHING THE WAY TO 
THE PROSPECT 

USING ALL MEDIUMS AT HAN. 10 

CULTIVATE SENTIMENT IN (HE 

CONSERVATIVE SECURITY IN): sT- 

MENT FIELD AND SECURE AX IN- 


TRODUCTION FOR THE SALI \N 
—PLACE OF LETTERS AND k- 
LETS 


By John Nickerson, Jr 
Of John Nickerson. Jr., Inve 
Securities, St. Lou's 
It has often occurred to me 
that both the advertising men and 
the bond and banking men 
not given sufficient time to an 
exchange of views concerning 

financial publicity. 

Our house has persistently em- 
ployed the daily newspapers. the 
street cars and circulars. We 
have attempted to appeal in this 
work to the various class of peo- 
ple whom we could interest in 
high-grade bond investments 

We have used in the St. Leui 
newspapers three different series; 
in each series about thirty-iive 
different kinds of copy 

The first series was called “Th 
Bond Educational” series: the 
second, “The Buying Bonds on 
Installment” series; the third, 
“A Modern Bond House” series 

These series, in conjunction 
with our bond offerings, 1 found, 
in a general way, effective 

In the street cars ] have used 
with success the newly patented 
idea of detachable postcards d 
played on the regular street-ca 
card. 

Our circular work has. | be- 
lieve. been extremely valualle to 
us. We have used these articles 
in series. We have attempted t 
write our circulars in this series 
to appeal to the class of people 
to whom we mailed. 

For instance, our “Bond Install- 
ment” series, we mailed to people 
of moderate ‘means. Another 
class of the series to appeal to 
bankers and the third class oi the 
series to appeal to the business 
man of affairs. 7 

As a further part of our mai! 
order campaign. we have a ‘ittle 
| pamphlet called “The PI ot 



























nted 








ng Bonds on Installments,” 

shows with painstaking 
ness how the small investor 
abled to place his funds in 
ities recognized as stable and 


| another feature, and one 
we have found particularly 
ble to us, is the series of 
iographs on Fundamental 
tions.” These are fourteen 
ar letters sent to prospec- 
ustomers. They deal. as in- 
d by the title, with the fac- 
onstituting the underlying 
tions of investment security. 
letter takes up one of the 
il factors and explains it 

and clearly. Coming to 
rospective customer, as they 
few days apart, they make 
point clear and_ distinct. 
he has received them all 
read them, he has a_ fairly 
ete and sound, if not exten- 
notion of investment condi- 
and a method of gauging 


re is no mention in this se- 
selling, but it has formed 
uatle introduction to our 
en, enabling them to dis- 
the different elements re- 
to and so lead up eventu- 
the subject of investment. 
have not used, therefore, 
ve we expected, our ad- 
sing to be our sole sales- 
hut have used it only in 
‘tion with our selling force. 
oe ees 


ICANS TO PUBLISH DAILY 
PAPER IN SHANGHAI 





neement has been made in this 
f the appearance in Shanghai 
China Press, a daily paper, pub- 
y the China National Press, In- 
ited. 

s F. Millard, the editor, says: 
loters of the enterprise have 
the assumption that Shanghai 
me a modern city, and that it 
a focus of the wonderful de- 
nt just beginning in the Far 








received his newspaper 
. Louis, and during the 
in China was a special 
in China for Scribner's 
several New York and 
1s, 
i P. Banning, who has in 
ist been a contributor to Print- 
the advertising manager of 
er. 
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Put Your 
Advertising 
Department 
on an 


“Efficiency 
Basis” 


Every advertising man is 
interested in the “efficiency” 
movement, and has been won- 
dering how it can be applied 
to his department. 

Here’s how— 

We have just issued an il- 
lustrated book of 4o pages, 
entitled, 

“The Efficient Advertising 
Department and its Systems”’ 

It describes many new 
plans for keeping track of 
things in an advertising de- 
partment—a digest of the 
best “standard Practice” in 
the best advertising offices. 
It outlines definite systems 
for keeping track of draw- 
ings, cuts, catalogs, mailing 
lists, records of expenditures, 
records of _ specifications, 
printed follow-ups, 
circularizing, inquiries, etc. 


matter, 


We wish to put a copy of 
this book in the hands of 
every advertising manager in 
the country. Free on re- 
quest. It may make you want 
to buy some of our record 
filing equipment—that's our 
object. But vou can get 
dozens of good tips from the 
book for use with the sys- 
tems you have. By all means 
get _it. Write today. 





YAWMAN«» FRBE M FG.© 

444 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Branches and Agencies Every- 
where. 
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SETTING A LAWYER TO 
SELL A LAWYER 


The West Publishing Company, 
St. Paul, one of the largest mak- 
ers of law books in the country, 
has just closed its annual summer 
school of salesmanship for its 
traveling representatives. The 
men have been called in to the 
home office in lots of six or eight 
and instructed and _ entertained 
for a week. 

Says F. G. Stutz, advertising 
manager for the company, “The 
‘drummer’ is a thing of the past, 
and his successor, the traveling 
salesman, would hardly be recog- 
nized as belonging to the same 
general species. In these days a 
house which would hand its pros- 
pective salesman a sample case 
and a price list and send him out 
to get orders would be simply 1n- 
viting involuntary bankruptcy.” 

The West Publishing Company 
employs none but lawyers on its 
sales force. These men get a 
hearing where a man less well 
educated would be unable to ex- 
plain the merits of the work he 
was trying to sell. This company 
boasts that its representatives can 
go into a lawyer’s office and brief 
his case and teach him how to 
look up the law in a more thor- 
ough manner than the majority 
of practising lawyers. 

The concern sells law books to 
the consumer, the practising law- 
yer, and as the average young 
lawyer has little training in how 
to find the law he wants, the 
firm lays large emphasis on its 
schools of instruction. All sales- 
men, when first employed. are 
given a thorough course in finding 
the law and in salesmanship be- 
fore going on the road. In addi- 
tion to this the annual summer 
course is held. The latter is re- 
garded by the management as 
having a very influential part in 
the acquirement of dividends. 

—_+o+—___ 


PLESCHINGER WITH “MONITOR” 





Martin Pleschinger, one of the best- 
known advertising men in New Eng- 
land, has become associated with the 
advertising staff of the Christian Sci- 


ence Monitor. 





INK 
A. A. C. A. EDUCATIONAL (©OM 
MITTEE 
President Coleman has announced i 
ad Voice, the official organ of the 
A, ¢ a. the appointment o: the 
fellow ng Educational Committee. Many 
of the old committee have beer re- 
appointed, including Herbert S. !!ous- 
ton, as chairman. 
Herbert S. Houston, chairman, 1° E, 
16th street, New York, N. Y. 
George French, vice chairma, 6 
Beacon street, Boston. 
R. E. Sunderland, care Sunde 
= Omaha. 
. St. Elmo Lewis, 109 Pingree ave- 
a Detroit. . 
R. . Carver, care the Cr 
Krasselt Co., Milwaukee. 
Mac Martin, 1020 Security nk 


Bldg., Minneapolis. 

W. W. Hudson, care The Wav: ley 
Company, Indianapolis. 

O. R. McDonald, care Mitchel! Ad 
vertising Agency, Des Moines, Ia. 

A. L. Shuman, care Fort sWorth ur 
Telegram, Fort Worth, Tex. 

W. H. Ingersoll, 313 Fourth av 
New York. 

Wm. Taylor, care Scott Braden ( 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dr. F. A. Wynne, care Crockett 
Dallas, Tex. 


Agency, 
Romer, care PrinTERs 


John I. 
New York. 
Stanley Clague, 
Company, Chicago. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, 


Clague-Painter-] ones 


31 East 22nd 


street, New York. 

Rev. Geo. W. Anderson, 3008 I 
avenue, St. Louis. 

St. Elmo Massengale, Massenega' 
Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wm. C. Freeman, 203 Broad 


New York. 

Frederick W. Aldred, care B. H 
Gladding Dry Goods Company, P 
dence, R. I. 

Edward F. 
ing, Chicago 

David N. Mosessohn, 
Tribune, Portland, Ore. 


Trefz, 1620 Steger Build 


care 


—_——_+or——————_ 
HEAD FOR BUSINESS 


“You urged the school committee to 
get a pretty school teacher from the 
town. What difference does it 
to a grandpa like you?” 








Druggist: ‘Well, you see, since the 
pretty teacher arrived all the big bo; 
began sneaking down here to buy ha‘r 
oil, sweet scented soap and perfume 
by the wholesale.””-—Handshake, Genu- 
ine Bangor Slate Co. 

ee en 


SHOW WINDOWS AND MUSIC 





The world’s record for ae i tan 
piano playing is claimed ( 
Wheeler, who states that on ? rec 
occasion he played a piano continuot 
for thirty-seven hours and ten min- 
utes without a stop. Mr. Wheeler 
makes a specialty of playing in the win 
dows of piano stores as a means of at- 
tracting attention to special event 
Music Trade Review. 
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EXACT KNOWLEDGE 


s a value far superior to guesswork or prejudice. 
lis is especially true when it becomes the basis of 
ivertising campaigns involving large investments of 
ney. 


“WHAT FARMERS USE IN THE NORTHWEST” 


ic the title of a book of Exact Informat’on, filled with 


A QUARTER OF A MILLION STATISTICAL 


FACTS 


gathered by The Northwestern Agriculturist of 
\inneapolis. 


(his progressive farm weekly published in its edi- 
torial columns 72 questions asking farmers, not only 
what makes and kinds of farm machinery they were 
using, but what clothes they wore, watches they car- 
rid, foods they ate, things they had in their homes, 
( Answers came from 3.456 farms—typical of the 
Northwestern <Agriculturist’s 100,000 farm families. 
The statistics are tabulated and digested. The in- 
formation they convey is enlightening, and in many 
cases astounding. 

For example. more than half the Northwestern 
farmers carry Elgin watches, one out of every forty- 
four owns an automobile, forty-five per cent have tele- 
phones; p‘anos have more than doubled in farm homes 
in seven years. 


THIS APPLIES TO THE NORTHWEST 
the field covered by 
THE NORTHWESTERN AGRICULTURIST, 


the most progressive and alive Farm Weekly in 
America. 


“WHAT FARMERS USE”’ (Copyrighted) 


* }Paper bound, $1.00 
Pikes <f Geek | Leather bound, $1.50 


256 pages; vest pocket size; thin paper 
We invite correspondence. (Mention Printers’ Ink) 


ADDRESS: 


P. V. Collins Publishing Company 
P. V. COLLINS, President 
519-25 Seventh Street, South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
904 Tribune Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GETTING A GRIP ON CON- 
STRUCTIVE IMAGI- 
NATION ; 


THE ONE GREAT TOOL OF ALL GREAT 
WORKERS MUST BE GRASPED AND 
USED TO MAKE ADVERTISING SUC- 


CESSFUL—STATISTICS SHOW THAT 
WOMEN BUY NINE-TENTHS OF 
\LL MERCHANDISE, AND ARE 
REACHED MOST QUICKLY 


THROUGH 
THOUGHTS 
CONVENTION 


IMAGINATION — 
GATHERED FROM A 
ADDRESS 


By Joseph H. Appel 
Director of 
Wanamaker 
Constructive imagination is the 
force that builds up—that creates. 
It is, therefore, the greatest 
force in the world. 
Destructive imagination 
down what is created by 
structive imagination. 
Both are perhaps the same 
force, only differently applied. 
We have’an analogy in na- 
ture. Electricity properly applied 
and harnessed gives us the tele- 


Publicity of the 
Stores. 


John 


tears 
con- 


graph the cable, the wireless, the 
trolley car—all constructive. The 
same electricity improperly ap- 


piied or unharnessed in the form 
of the lightning bolt maims and 
kills and brings havoc and de- 
struction. So it is important to 
lay stress on the word construc- 
tive when applied to imagination, 
and it is important that this 
ereat force. imagination, be prop- 
erly used in advertising 
Creation is the one 
work of the world. 
Creation is impossible without 


great 


imagination. Vision of the ideal 
comes before creation of the 
actual. Imagination must come 


before creation 

The architect has the vision of 
the great sky-scraper before he 
hegins to create even the plans— 
long before the builder com- 
mences to erect the structure. 

The advertiser and the busi- 
ness man must be an architect, a 
sculptor, a painter, a dramatist. a 


poet, a novelist, an actor, an 
artist—all rolled into one, poor 
mortal. 


Imagination is the great archi- 


INK 


great builder, anid it 
builds with material things, rom 


tect, the 


things we know, or assum» to 
know. And our knowledge. of 
things comes only from that 


which our eyes, our ears, our 
taste, our touch, and our sen-» of 
smell tell us. 

If our senses betray us as ‘hey 
will at times, and give us w:ong 


facts, and the imagination builds 
with these, the result wil! be 
false 


Destructive imagination in ad- 
vertising is not always the -ault 
of the advertiser. The acver- 
tiser may be told a= suit of 
clothes is all wool;—his fin ers 
cr eves may not be well enough 
trained to discover the error— 
he will set his imagination at 
work and write an attracting ad- 
\ertisement, dwelling on the value 
of all-wool in clothing—its Wear- 
resisting properties—its ability to 
hold its shape and color; and 
then when the customer buys, he 
will be deceived. The imagina- 
tion that wrote the advertisement 
is the same as that which would 
produce the same advertisement 
about a suit of clothes that is all- 
wool, but the one is destructive 
in its results, because based on 
falsehood, the other constructive 
because based on truth. 

Truth then is the basis of all 
constructive imagination, in retail 
or any other advertising. 

Manufacturing itself calls for 
the highest imagination. Could 
a man take the dirty wool as it 
comes from the sheep’s back and 
create the softest and loveliest of 
vicunas without imagination? 

Could he take the rough cotton 
and without imagination change 
it into the filmiest of fabrics? _ 

Could he take even the silk of 
the silk worm and create, with- 
out imagination a tissue so fine 
and sheer that yards and yards 
of it can be pushed at one time, 
through a wedding ring? 

The retail business is largely 
built on imagination. Even the 
humblest storekeeper must pic- 
ture in advance each day’s busi- 
ness, each week's business, each 
year’s business, before he lays in 
his stock. 

He must imagine what sort of 
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NEW PLANT OF THE AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


A Complete Printing Service 
Planning, Designing, Writing, Printing, 
Engraving—All Under One Roof 


%y HEREVER you are this Service is within your easy reach. 
To it you can safely intrust the largest or the most 
exacting order for 


Catalogs, Booklets, Folders, Letterheads, 
Maps, Stock Certificates, or any other 
form of Commercial Literature 
ind upon the rich experience and the sound practical advice of 
experts you can safely depend. 
Ql, The American Bank Note Company, with its splendid new plant 
d facilities offers you, wherever you are, expert advice as to 


the particular kind of Printed Matter you should employ to accom- 


sh any desired result. Effectiveness, Uniformity and Taste in 
nat Printed Matter; and its Delivery to you on a Scheduled Date, 
t a Reasonable Price. 
(@. A Service every experienced Buyer of Printing will welcome 


d upon which every inexperienced buyer may safely rely. 


qd, A service made possible by the unparalleled Mechanical Equip- 


ent and the Organized Working Efficiency of every department 
{ the American Bank Note Company's New Plant. 


1. You have merely to write, outlining the market to be reached, 
e facts and arguments to be carried, 
1 the result to be accomplished, by 


ur next piece of Printed Matter. American Bank 


(, We will advise, write, design and 


nt as thoroughly, as promptly, Note Company 
1 as effectively as we could if you 
re located in New York City. New York City, N. Y. 
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goods the people will want, what 
sort of clothes they are going to 
wear, whether sleeves are to be 
long or short, waists high or low, 
whether hips are to be fashion- 
able or not. whether blouses will 
have collars or cut low, whether 
hats will be large or small? 

And he must pretty accurately 
forecast the quantity of each 
kind of goods that will sell or he 
will have too much or too little 
stock of the right kind. 

Could fashions be forecasted 
without imagination ? 

Could the wants of the multi- 
tude be thus understood and sup- 
plied in advance, without imagi- 
nation ? 

Could a man start with a 
clothing stere that brought in but 
$24.67 the first day and build it 
up into a business that has dis- 
tributed much over one-half a 
billion dollars’ worth of merchan-’ 
dise in fifty years, that has now 
the largest general trade in two 
great cities—could he have dcne 
this without imagination? 

* * + * 

Someone has said: “Write 100 
lines of advertising that will 
make the reader think 100 more 
and you are getting your adver- 
tisement at half price.” To 
make people think; to get them 
to form in their minds images of 
the goods (which is imagina- 
tion); and to make them want 
the merchandise strongly enough 
to come and buy it, and then to 
have them satisfied when they do 
buy it—that is advertising and 
merchandising, too 

“STOP! LOOK! LISTEN!” 
When we first read the sign it 
started cold chills up and down 
our backs as we imagined what 
would happen if we did not obey. 
Now the sign produces little sen- 
sation, for it is old, and we no 
longer even read it. And that is 
a hint to advertisers—even the 
best phrase and best advertise- 
ment becomes inefficient if it 
grows old 

Now how can we arouse the 
imagination of the reader? 

The way to arouse the reader's 
imagination is by means of sug- 
gestion—and suggestion is also 


INK 


a product of the imagin::ion 

For a long time suggestio: was 
confused with hypnotism. One 
writer on advertising even vent 
so far as to say that adver sers 
must hypnotize the readers and 
thus get them to buy. St ges- 
tion is very different from hyp- 


notism. Hypnotism puts 1. ople 
to sleep and then causes th:-n to 
act. Suggestion makes  :-ople 


get very wide awake—and ; -tion 
comes from a free and ver 
much aroused mind and w , 

Let us see how suggestion 
works. 

Two boot blacks are standing 
on opposite sides of the <treet 
One calls out to the’ passing 
crowd: “Get your shoes shined 
here.” The other cries “Get 
your Sunday shine here.” 

The latter suggestion is filled 
with imagination. Jt tells people 
that to-morrow is Sunda It 
suggests that they dress better on 
Sundav. It makes them imagin 
how thev would look dressed in 
their Sundav clothes without 
their shoes shined. And what is 
the result? Lorin F. Deland savs 
he studied in real life a case of 
these boothlacks. and the one wh 
called out, “Get your Sunda 
shine” got twice the business of 
the other. 

Heineman. a publisher in Eu- 
rope, tells that noticing two ned- 
dlers of dolls. crving their wares 
side by side, he stopped to stud) 
the result. He was surprised te 
see the man with the poorest doll 
selling the most. He was doing 
it because he had named his doll 
after a famous woman reformer 
—hy this means he caucht the 
imagination of the nasserby 
Heineman decided to trv an ex- 
periment. Going un to the other 
neddler he asked him to hold ur’ 
two of his dolls together 2nd call 
out. “Here y’are, get the T/eaven 


lv Twins.” Sarah Grand’s novel 
had just been published. everv- 
hodv recognized the name—and 
eithin an hour. the second ned- 


dler had put the first out |! busi- 
ness. 
* * * 
Recent analysis shows that 
the 100 billion dollars’ 
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mer iandise bought at retail an- 
nua’ in the United States, nine- 
tent! 1s bought by women. 

| ope 1 wil not be misunder- 
sto when I say that woman is 
a cr ture of the imagination. I 
im i aying her a compliment 
whe: | say this, for imagination 

1 irom the feelings; feelings 


irom what we call the 
and the heart type of man- 
hit the highest of all. 

Ad. crtising—like all appeals— 
reac! people only through four 
.n appeal to the intellect— 
reaches scholars and per- 
flaps -uttragettes 


2 direct command to the 
will, vhich reaches s!aves and 
weal ngs. 

3. \n appeal to the physical 
senses—which reaches the physi- 
cal t Cc, 

4. \n appeal to the feelings— 
the irt—which reaches woman 
best of all. 


Woman is the highest type of 
rez She is reached, there- 
fore through her  feelings— 


which in turn are reached by 
arousing her imagination. 
Through all history, the suc- 
cessful appeal to woman has 
been through woman's heart. 
Shall the advertiser fly in the 
face of human experience and 
adopt ‘reason why” copy which 
is purely intellectual, or manda- 
tory ccopy—the “do it now’— 
which is purely an appeal to the 
will? Or shall he mellow his an 
nouncements with a touch of the 
imagination and thus rcach the 
heart of the people? 
ee 
ANOTHER CONSOLIDATION 


By consolida‘ion, the Women’s Home 


Review and the Home Magazine will 
hereafter be issued under the former 
title. In doing this the Columbian- 


Sterling Company is following out the 
policy disclosed by the merger of the 
Columbian and Hampton’s. Instead of 
tive publications, the company now has 
but three, the third being Orff’s Farm 
Review, of St. Louis. 
a . 





Chicago is to have a new daily news 
paper. It ‘s to be edited by and in the 
interests of the Merriam-Jones ‘“‘pro- 


gressive Republicans. 








The Welcome Solicitor 


among busy advertisers and agents is the one who has 


something to say and who says it briefly. 


But where 


even the briefest of space sellers would eventually wear 
out his welcome 


oturday © 





The “Practical” Tickler Memo 
Desk Calendar 


will always find ready ears. 
publisher can place before advertisers and agents the 
facts about his publication—and do it economically. 


Through its use any 


Circulation—editorial features 

information about the territory 
covered, etc., cannot be over- 
looked. A handsome metal base, 
first class printing, and general 
utility make this certain. And do 
not forget that so practical a gift as 
, this creates a favorable impression 
for the publisher—often half the 


battle Write us for prices and suggestions. ‘‘Practical’’ Tickler Memo 
Desk Calendars are sold only to one paper in each city or field. 


L. F. MULLIN, Advertising Specialist 


Successor to TUKE & MULLIN 


226 ABBOTT STREET 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE PERSONALITY BEHIND 
TRADE PAPERS 


ADVERTISERS FIND TRADE PAPERS 
HAVE MOST POWER WHEN 
BACKED UP BY A_ PERSONALITY 
ACTIVE FOR THE GOOD OF THE IN- 
DUSTRY—THE TRADE PAPER PUB- 
LISHER, TO MAKE GOOD FOR HIM- 
SELF AND HIS INDUSTRY, MUST 
BE REALLY USEFUL IN WATCHING 
THE INDUSTRY AS <A WHOLE 


By Wesley A. Stanger, 


Editor, The Office-Outfiter, Chicago. 


To attain the highest success 
for his advertisers, the publisher 
of a trade paper shou'd be an ac- 
tive man. The day of personality 
in daily papers is passed to some 
extent, yet it is a fact that the 
dailies having the largest circu- 
lations and producing the great- 
est results have several personali- 
ties around which they build their 
success. These same papers are 
known to be owned, managed or 
the policy decided by one man, 
and while the public may know 
but little of the man himself, the 
fact of his personality has a great 
bearing on relative success. The 
mere fact that people do not read 
daily papers because of the edito- 
rial writings of famous men does 
not prove that personality does 
not play its part. 

With the trade paper the ques- 
tion of personality is more po- 
tent than with any other kind of 
publication, and because this is 
true it is therefore more evident 
that the publisher should be ac- 
tive and exert that personality to 
the best possible advantage, serv- 
ing the interests of his readers 
and advertisers and not using his 
ability to merely selfish ends. 

Just as in a daily paper, per- 
sonality in a trade paper must not 
be confined to one person or one 
feature but must be divided in a 
way that will cover the greatest 
area of thought and action with 
the maximum result 

Trade paper publishers have 
borne a very important relation 
to the success of manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers in all lines. 
The trade paper is essentially the 
organizer of thought, action and 


INK 
accomplishment in its fie - Or 
else it is nothing. ‘lhe tabl 
successes in trade papers eal 
been along the line of p: sona 


accompishment for the tr Je at 
large, fostered and built 
dignifying the particular ir ustry 
represented, organizing it 0 lead- 
ing its thought and produ ing a 
means of interchange ot ideas 
that has enabled men to the 
possibilities of the industry, wher 
otherwise they might have ‘iissed 
waiting opportunities. 

From the advertiser’s  stand- 
point, the trade paper that should 
appeal the strongest is the paper 
that is really accomplishing ‘hings 
The staid old paper with tlie fol- 
lowing, prestige and reputationis 
a mighty good thing. It is like ar 
old mercantile house which can 
carry “Founded in 1837” on its 
letterhead, ‘but even with its rep- 
utation, remarkable past and pres- 
tige, it may not be doing the 
things that the young house start- 
ed five years ago is accomplishing 
daily. The volume of business of 
the old house may be greater thar 
the newer ore, but the newer 
house is getting the business and 


is educating the trade to th 
newer ideas. 
The advertiser wants results 


Ile wants to place his advertise 
ment where it will get him th 
greatest results, and he knows 
that the old-established trade pa 
per has the standing and prestige 
that is likely to assure him ot 
getting into a medium that the 
other fellows are in and_ have 
been in for many years. 
However, let a younger papet 
with an aggressive management 
break into the field, and if the 
publishers are sincere in their 
work, have faith to carry 1 
through, are financially wel! 
backed and put their time, 
ergy and attention into 
up their own business and 
same time do whatever they cal 
for the trade in general, it ™ 


soon be found that the readers 
who have been taking the 0'd pa 
per for years and years will st! 
continue to take it, but wll ta 
to tear off the wrapper. \\ ith the 
aggressive paper doing things 
they are actually on the viel 
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Some Interesting Census Figures 





A bulletin issued by the Bureau of the 
Census gives the following statistics showing 
the number of cities and other incorporated 
places having 2,500 inhabitants or more, 
according to the 1910 populatio: figures. 


THERE ARE IN THE UNITED ‘STATES: 


3 places having a population of 1,000,000 or more. 








is ra ‘* 500,000 tO 1,000,000 

- ™ S. “ ‘“* 250,000 tO 500,000 
| - ce “100,000 to 250,000 
so x 4 ze 50,000 to 100,000 
20 * ms i re 25,000 to 50,000 
374 = 3 10,000 to 25,000 
629“ ‘3 ° - 5,000 to _—+10,000 
117300“ = * ” 2,500 to 5,000 





2,405 places having a population of 2,500 or more 








Compare these figures with the 
fact that there are more than 


7,000 places on the paid subscription list of 


IRON AGE 
HARDWARE 


and the remarkable thoroughness 
of IRON AGE-HARDWARE’S 


circulation is instantly apparent. 





“The one necessary paper for the progressive hardware merchant ’”’ 
Circulation 17,000 or more each week 


239 West 39th Street, New York 
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to find out what has been done 
since the last issue. The active 
paper is the one that pays the 
advertiser best to use. 

For these reasons, the pub- 
lisher of a trade paper must be an 
active man. He must have an 
active force. An active force 
does not consist in a number of 
men running around the country 
with no objective except to call 
on trade and keep it “jollied up.” 
An active force consists in the 
carrying out of a_ well-detined 
policy, which is sufficiently flex- 
ible to be amenable to changes in 
condition, yet rigid enough to 
take a stand when a stand is nec- 
essary. It must be handled by 
men who do things and who ate 
ready to take up whatever looks 
as though it were an advantage 
to the trade and try, at least, to 
carry it through to a successful 
ending. 

A trade paper publisher, to 
serve the highest and best inter- 
ests of his trade, must direct 
thought and help action. He must 
take up and do things for the 
people in his line regardless of 
their advertising or lack of it. 

The big dailies take up ques- 
tions of public policy for all of 
the people and often fly right in 
the face of what appears ta be 
their business interests. They will 
follow lines of thought that are 
plainly for the benefit of readers 
and non-readers and may be dia- 
metrically opposed to their own 
business interests—yet it is a mat- 
ter of business history that the 
papers which do these things are 
invariably the ones ‘that get the 
most business, the highest rates, 
the biggest circulation. 

The publisher who tries to /ead 
his trade is likely to find a rough 
and rugged road beset by many 
difficulties. When a_ publisher 
tries to get in that class he is 
overdoing the idea of helpfulness. 
He should direct thought, and he 
is perhaps in a better position to 
do it than the advertisers he ren- 
resents or the subscribers he 
serves because he can get a clear 
view from all sides, while an in- 
dividual in the trade would nec- 
essarily be handicapped and prej- 
udiced by his own interests 


On the other hand, peop’: in 
any line of business usually view 
the aggressiveness of another fel- 
low in the same line with dis: rust. 
They know that he is a good iel- 
low, that he is really inter: sted 
in the uplift of the trade as a 
whole, yet there is always the sus- 
picion that he has a personal end 


to be gained, and often the, are 
right. 

The publisher of the trad: pa- 
per has a broad field to cover 
He has many things whic! he 


must do. To represent any he 
must represent aS Many as pos- 
sible. He must act with the ma- 
jority, and if there is no majority 
he must bend his energies tu ward 
producing one, He has, or should 
have, no personal axes to grind, 
and only as he serves the greatest 
number does he serve himself 
best. His personal interest is in 
the industry, for in the industry 
as a whole lies his success. When 
he undertakes any movement in 
its behalf he also undertakes it in 
his own behalf, and manufactur- 
ers or retailers or both always 
look to the trade paper publisher 
as the neutral man, as he should 
be. His endeavors along specific 
lines must be broad in nature and 
when undertaken must be for the 
general good of the cause 
When an advertiser in any 
fie'd finds a trade paper publisher 
who occupies this position he has 
found a great asset. When he 
finds a publisher who is not afraid 
to tackle problems in behalf ot 
the trade he serves the advertiser 
has found a force that means dol- 
lars for him. When he finds a 
trade paper that builds arouna 
known personalities and makes 
those personalities so strong in 
the field that every movement 1s 
in plain sight, he has found a sa fe 
proposition. A man in public life 
or a trade paper doing business 
openly and with the searchlight 
of publicity thrown on its acts Is 
a safe proposition, safer at least 
than the trade paper which fol- 
lows -hard-and-fast lines of con- 
servatism. 
When a publisher is sincere in 
his desire to serve the greatst 
good of the greatest number. 
there is no problem that he should 
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See what Scientific Management does when 
applied to your business correspondence: 


YOUR PRESENT SYSTEM 


When you come down to your office you read through your mail, 
ring tur a stenographer and dictate your correspondence, reading 
throush each letter again as you reply to it. 

Several superfluous operations, already—regardless of the fact 
that you may have had to wait for your stenographer, or that you 
may hive taken her away from someone else dictating correspond- 
ence 1s important as your own; to say nothing of your dictating 
speed being absolutely limited by her speed limit in shorthand. 
Also disregarding interruptions, and requests for you to repeat part 
of what you have dictated. 

The stenographer takes her notes back to her machine, and 
typewrites them—at the rate of about 27 wordsa minute. Then 
the letters are returned to you to be read through for corrections 
and signature. How many superfluous operations? 


THE EDISON SYSTEM 


When you arrive at your office you slip a freshly shaved cylinder 


Edison 
Business Phonograph 


pick up your mail and dictate the reply to each letter on the first read- 
ing (one extra motion eliminated). You do not ring fer a stenogra- 
pher(two). Nostenographer keeps you waiting (three). You do not 
interfere with anyone’s else dictation (four). There is no speed 
limit— you dictate at any speed you wish, up to 200 words a minute or 
even faster (five). No interruptions or requests for repetitions (six). 

The typewriter operator does not leave her machine (seven). 
She does not take your dictation in shorthand (eight). She does 
not have shorthand notes to read (nine). She spends her whole 
time at the machine, producing. She writes what she hears—a 
single operation—at a rate of from 40 to 45 words a minute— 
ind s¢ correctly that no revision is necessary (ten). 





RESULT- 100 per cent gained in efficiency—50 per cent reduction in 
orrespondence cost. Let the Edison dealer near you demonstrate this 
on your own work in your own office—or write us for full particulars. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 211 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Towers of Strength 3 


Each local daily paper is, in its field, a tower of 


strength. 


Each paper is close to the hearts of the people. It 
columns record their marriages, their merrymakings, 


their births and deaths, their griefs and joys. 


New England’s 
Local Dailies 


circulate almost wholly within trading distance of 


the city of publication. 


They are markedly effective in producing Consumer- 
Demand. And in sufficient quantity to arouse the 


Dealer to the buving-pitch. 


TEN GOOD PAPERS IN TEN GOOD CITIES: 


Burlington, Vt.,Free Press Portland,Me., Express 
Lynn, Mass.,Item Springfield, Mass., Union 
Salem, Mass., News New Haven, Ct., Register 
New Bedford ga A fontibedl, Ct., Record 

WV orcester, Mass.,Gazette Waterbury, Ct.,Republican 
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es _ tackle. He should take | The Largest 


ith the idea of raising the 


xt stan rd of his trade or bring- | Circulation 


ing ut a reform or uplift 


an those who patronize him —the Best 


r could patronize him. The 
publisher is the man who Newspaper 

rei roduces the best results 

Wer Of for advertisers. Ot New Haven’s five dailies, the 

ReGisTER at Two Cents a copy 

has the Largest Circulation. 


a 


\T INCORPORATIONS So much greater results are ob- 


tained from space in the REGisTER 





ay Magazine Company, 


le. Its Ve ? rinting and publishing; | that it carries 
‘ anit 50,000. Incorporators: om 4 Senlav advertisin: 

Sion .'H. Parker, H. D. Patton, | More Display advertising 
akingos BX cc ; | More Classified advertising 
ani Phe versity Society, <7 Yon- | More Local advertisirg 

; Y. Printing and publishing; | 7% : 5 
t 00,000. Incorporators: G. J. | More Foreign advertising 
S. Bryar ork City; | . ca 
S. Bryan, New York Citys | than any other New Haven Daily. 








I ind, Me 
East Forty-third street, Chas 
ee “ R e 
New 1 City. t 
Ad ers’ Special Serv'ce Corpora- | egis er 
00. Inecornoretors: Wm. A. 
West rty-eighth street. New York 
Incorporators: 
tur, Advertising; canital, $50,000. | O S . 
Incor tors: H. W. Bell, H. "E. Da F R A E 


Le. sley, Jr... Brooklyn. | 
I, Imann Com any, Mant lattan. +| H e 
Print nd publishing, etc.; capital, New av n 
202 Centre street, Harry 
York. General advertising, 
136 West Forty-fourth street, 
(iy: We Sehultes; “561 VanDuzer | MPLETE 
street, Stapleton, S. I. | 
New York Citv; H. E. Perrirol, J. HL 
Sivles, Long Island” City. ‘| EQUIPMENT 
¥ vis, J. E. Davis. | 
umer California Street-Indicator and Ad. | 





P Press Publishirtg Co., $10,- 
Incornorators: Sncmatl Kehl- 
(Conn.) 
202 Centre street, all of 
and publicity business; can- JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
New York City; Joseph F. Boylar, 414 
ce of Cressont Advertising Company, Bor- 
igh Queens. Real estate: capital, N EWSPA P E R 
$200, por A. F. Leach, 
Shopners’ Reserve Fund Syste m, De- 
la 





Compary. Capital. $100,000; 


Six medern Linotypes, a 





subscrited, $125; directors, FE. L. | ; 

e the § schupo. 1. C, Bradley, F. A. Bradley, | | Goss 24-page press in good 
t ! {2 raid, ae ‘ ivens eas 
Beancotenl Pubités ing Compaiy, New | | Condition, a two-table stero- 
York: mt sblish m°gazines. newspapers, | j i = 
ees ital $10,000 Incorrorators: | typing outfit, and an abun 
Andre Stevenson, 19 South La Salle | dant supply of ad type, ‘ 
street. Chicago, Ill.; Arthur B. Grahom, ; 
i Woe Meee ee galleys, tables, reporters 
York (itv: Archibald Ewing Stevenson. | j {. 
128 East Thirty-fourth street, New York | desks, etc. Subject th. 
Cty, i | vate sale at very advanta- 

nek. Ye Sublich Becks 'meeamare, | | geous terms up to Sept. 28. 
ete. Capital $10,000,  Incorporators: Otherwise sold that day at 

° Cl e M. Harding, Bank street. | 3 

ion Flushing, L. I.; James H. Merriam, 90 | public sale. 





Lexinet n avenue, New York City; Al 

ter ert Travis, 603 West 111th strect. 

er New York City. , ; 

The St. Dunstan Guild Company, of Charles P. Outhwaite, Receiver 
.: publishers and peenneiere. 

foi Mie A dade ce The Columbus News 


| 
lican § S80". G. B. Motz, Minnie Regle | Columbus, Ohio 
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The Chicago Record - Herald 


In July, 1911, carried more advertising 
than during any previous July in its 
history, surpassing last year’s record by 


A Gain of 225 Columns 


Here are the July advertising fig- 
ures for all of the Chicago morning 
papers: 

Record-Herald ...... 225 Columns Gain 
Chicago Tribune .... 91 Golumns Loss 
Chicago Examiner. .146 Columns Gain 
Inter Ocean ........ 42 Columns Gain 


These comparisons are made from state- 
ments prepared by the Washington 
Press, an independent audit company. 


During the first seven months of 1911 
The Record-Herald showed a gain of 
1,430 columns in the osmount of ad- 
vertising carried over the correspond- 
ing period last year. This is a larger 
gain than that of all the other morn- 
ing papers combined. 

SWORN NET PAID CIRCULATION 
From Jan, 1, 1911, to July 31, 1911: 
Daily Average, Exceeding..... 200,000 
Sunday Average, Exceeding... .214,000 


The Association of American Adver- 
tisers has recently examined and cer- 
tified to the circulation of 


The Chicago Record - Herald 


New York Office, Times Building 


A Productive Oil and 
Gas Field for 


Advertisers 


IVE tho::sand oil and gas men 
F- subscribe to THe Om anp GAs 

JournaL for the real news and 
other valuable information it con- 
tains for them. They've got 
money, too. 

It covers the entire oil and gas 
field weekly. Employs no sub- 
scription dodges. Accepts legiti- 
mate advertising only. 

Drill into this rich field now hy 
securing rates and more informa- 
tion to-day. 


The Oil and Gas Journal 
St. Louis, Mo. 
EIR io: RR CREE 


INK 
PACE-MAKING THE : \LEs 


THE VALUE OF 
WORK—HOW 


THE QUOTA I SALES 
A STANDARD ‘AKEs 


MEN HUSTLE—THE WAY LARGE 
ORGANIZATIONS FIGURE ALES 
QUOTAS 


By S. Roland Hall 

To one who knows ver°~ little 
about horses, it seems ou that 
a trained trotter will clip off a 
number of extra seconds fr. n the 
mile if paced by a faster orse 

Yet the same thing wor s out 
with men. When paced by three 
or four of his fellows, the trained 
athlete will do his mile in faster 
time than he could do it alone 
The athlete’s muscles are as good 
when running alone as when run- 


ning with others. What ‘s the 
secret? Just this—the pace is an 
incentive. 

This principle works cit as 
markedly in work that is main 


mental as it does in work that is 
mainly muscular. 

Some employers of saicsmen 
are willing to send men out, say- 
ing, in effect: “Go ahead, boys 
I have confidence in you and | 
am not going to impose aniy re- 
quiremerts. I believe you will get 
all the business that can be had 
without any set tasks, ginger 
talk or coaching from me.” 

Will they get it? Maybe. but 
most likely they won't. It isn't 
human nature. The exceptional 
man may do justice to himself 
without any spur, without an) 
standard; but the average ma! 
is like the trotting horse or the 
foot-racer and needs a_ pace- 
maker if good results are expect- 
ed from him month after month 
Possibly man’s inherent laziness 
has something to do with it. At 
any rate, the man without a fixed 
mark is likely to “get the busi- 
ness after a while’—next week 
next month, or next season. The 
business world knows this type 
and knows a!l too well that ex- 
pectations do not hatch out. A 
common expression in the want 
advertisement is—“must be one 
who can turn in actual orders, 
not promises.” 

An experiment has been made 
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over and over in retail _— 

that -omes out just ‘about as i | Concentration 

did a New York store. There 

wel ree sales girls at a coun- ‘of Circulation 

ter hey were of average abil- 

ity ther conspicuously strong Moves 

orn’ ceably weak. They thought Merchandise! 


they vere overworked and_ had 
put i: a request for an additioral 

f The advertising man- 
ager that store had been after 


the prietor to try out a 
“quot. and bonus” plan of com 
pens: on. The proprietor had 
object: 1 at first that it was 
maki: . employees partners, but 
the lvertising man argued 
stron for making an experi- 
ment the case of these three 
iris. So, finally the manage- 


ment aid to the trio: “We can 
stand four per cent selling ex- 
pense in this section, but we can 
to pay you girls $10 a week 


altor« 

only you sell regularly $250 
wort! ot goods. lf you can't 
sell i:at much, we can’t silerd 
to keep you. If you can sell 
more than $250 a week, we will 
give you the usual commission 


excess Sales.” 

< about being overworked,” 
said the advertising manager 
later in describing the result, 
“they just pitched right in with 
a zea! that they had never before 
shown. All three increased their 
earnings. They became more 
contented, better dressed, better 
fed. They not only did not press 
their demand for an extra help- 
er, hut when we Proposed to put 
another sales gir! into their sec- 
tion, they fought like cats against 


on a 
or 


rom | 


it.” The advertising manager is 
authority. for the statement that 
the evils likely to arise under 


such a system were easily guard- 
ed against. 

One of the best known sales 
managers tells, that in working 
out his quota in his banner days 
as a salesman, he regarded the 
first twelve days of his month as 

pense days,” and he took care 
to get enough business in those 
days to leave him free to work 
for his own profit the remainder 
of the month. If he could make 
expenses in ten days and steal 
two days from the rem 
the month ‘to add to “his days,” 





mainder of 


In Worcester, Mass., the largest 
city in the state outside of 
ton, the EventnGc GaAzeETTrE has 
go% of its circulation. Nearly 
Worcester 


Bos- 


every copy tells on 

trade. 

The GAZETTE -gives RESULTS 
That is why carries the MosT 


W: T- 


display advertising of any 
cester daily! 


Worcester 
(Mass.) 


Gazette 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 











Get into communication with 
our nearest plant 
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he was mightily pleased) Wha 


expenses were made, the ~est 
the month was profit per |, a 
this salesman worked wit all his 


mght to make it bring 
bark account a big retur 





Sales effort is someth: & tha 
cannot be a!lowed to lag ng i1 
an easygoing, take-it-as-\ -fin 
it fashion. It needs sp Bur 
mere “ginger talk” is not u 





to keep up the proper 


Real sales management ¢: es t} 
man in the field somethi: « mor 
scientific. Therefore, cas 
register company carefully fig 
ures out the number mer 


chants in all its sections of ter 
ritory, and with that date is abl 
to tell sales managers just h 
many sales their territory ou 
to produce. It has learned tha 
proper sales effort wll produ 
one point a month (a point wit 
that concern is $25 1 sales 
from each thirty merchants 


establishes a Hundred — Point 
Club, an organization 4 

“top-notchers” among the sales 
men that affords members hon 
ors and privileges: the silesmat 





becomes a member when 
makes his hundred points in ¢ 
period and the first man to ma 


his full year’s quota  hecomes 
Bound Volumes president—an unusual hovor 


\n adding machine mpat 


for 1911 carefully lists all the various 


kinds of business concerns 
? 


each section of its territory that 


PRINTERS’ INK iS could possibly make use of " . - 





b d " adding machine, and thus is able 
ound each quarter in to decide what quota any terti- 
’ tory should have. Jt can say t 
heavy board over black its men, when they make poor § 
cloth, with gold letters. records: “No. gentlemen, the § 
. trouble is not with the territor 
Price $2. Handsome, for the figures show that tl 
* business is there to be had. Its 
durable, serviceable. the man, not the territory.” 


\ large correspondence sch 


Number is limited, so has found that its salesmen, | 





order your 1911 Bound proper effort, can get a certay 
number of enro'lments mont 

Volumes now. Set of 4 and make a certain percentage 
collectiors on installment ac: 

vols. for year, $8. counts. That this 1s tru K 





shown by the experienc: 


hun- 

“4 9 dreds of men, and it cannot | 
Printers Ink gainsaid. Therefore. this quo! 
, is put hefore every man tirog! 
out each werking period: and } 
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sman does 
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rd Breakers’ 


in 


sil 


ages, 


cent of 


ssthility 


his p 
“qualify.” 


that 


superintendent 
If the 
qualify for a fixed 
there is a 
Association into 
he enters and enjoys dd- 


months, 


other- 
gone 


pecuniary and 
this company has 
r as to compute the number 


lls made by its man, and the 


nt of first cash payment or 
tion taken each call. The 
of calls divided into the 
amount turned in for the 
shows each man’s “aver- 
1 ’ ~~ ” y » » 
ilue of call. No sermon 


be preached on the show- 
the superintendent has to 
to publish the list; it is as 
s a list of the batting aver- 
the big leagues. 
ge office equipment manu- 
r has had his salesmen 
during 1911 on a quota 
just 20 per cent higher 
the sales of 1910. This 
acturer finds that wher- 
is goods have been sold it 
es easier to sell more goods 
the goods themselves have 
tive force—that he can 
s men to beat last year’s 


} 


rd by 20 per cent and have 


do it. 

tas and bonuses are not 

alone in face-to-face sell- 
has been pointed out by 


the writer in a previous article in 


ers’ INK, there are concerns 
that adopt this system in 
ensating their sales corre- 
lents. They regard their 

correspondents as_ sa‘es- 
and the 


see no reason why 
and bonus system should 
‘tend to them. In fact, the 
rder department of some 
esses produces more sales 
any single district of the 


organization. 

comparative table idea is 

the quota. If the figures 
that last vear we closed 40 
our inquiries, we 
that record jealously to 
t the average does not fall 
}o per cent, but up. 

that the 4o per cent is 
—because we did it 
tT—we put out an extra 
per cent; we 


goes 


and it 
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In Portland’s 
Shopping-Zone 


is the great bulk of its 


circulation. 


Though the Eveninc Express has 


the Largest 
MAINE daily, 
circulation. 
Over eighty per 
carrier or by mail, 
who trade in Portland. 


it is NOT 


cent 


Ask any Portland 
Large or small! The 
results obtained by the 


Circulation of 
a Scattered 


goes, 
to subscribers 


any 


1 
vy 


Merchant! 
satisfactory 
smaller 


stores are a tribute to the wonder- 
ful pulling power of ads in the 


Portland, Me. 


Evening 
Express 


Il /LIUS MATHEWS, Representatize. 








A Bold Lead Pencil 
for a“‘Live Wire” Man 


Here is a pencil—the Blaisdell Paper 
Pencil No. 622—that helps a hustling 
pencil pusher chase work. It has 
the qualities that ‘‘Live Wire’ 
find necessary in fast business. It 
sharpens instantly by simpl. pull- 
ing a little strip of paper off the 
point. Break the paper between 
two perforations, pull, and the thing 
is done. 


BLAISDELL 


Paper Pencils 
Nos. 622 & 624 


are time savers and money makers. 
Their use is a practical business econ- 
omy. They have large, soft, smooth- 
working leads of imported Bavarian 
Graphite and make plain, readable 
marks not easily erased. These are 
ideal pencils for memoranda, editor- 
ial work, checking and marginal 
notations. Ask for them. 


For 10¢ we will send 3 Blaisdell Paper 
Pencils with extra thick, soft, black 
leads for checking purposes. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO. 
4513 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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don’t make it, we come close to 
it. We watch the monthly fig- 
ures closely, and if this Septem- 
ber is not as good in percentage 
or in average amount of individ- 
ual sales as last September we 
cast about to find the reason and 
make an extra effort to cover up. 

“That man,” said a manufac- 
turer some time ago, pointing to 
one of his salesmen, “is our high- 
est-salaried man and he sells 
$250,000 worth of goods for us, 
but he really does not make as 


much money for us as B——, 
who does not go far above the 
$100,000 mark.” The manager 


was betraying a weakness of his 
organization. Working on a 
scientific quota basis, he would 
have arranged for light credit for 
those items that meant little 
profit to the concern and heavier 
credits for goods that the con- 
cern particularly wanted to sell. 
Then he would be sure that con- 
ditions would quickly adjust 
themselves. One well-known con- 
cern makes a _ regular practice 
of allowing half a point extra 
credit on the sale of certain goods 
that it wishes pushed or for 
orders turned in within a certain 
time. And the method works. 
glee ee 


CONFLICTING FIGURES ON SEC- 
OND-CLASS MAIL 


The investigation . of second-class mail 
conditions by the Congressional Com- 
mission was resumed last week. 

The government submitted more fig: 
ures and statistics to prove that its 
first figures were substantially correct 
and that during the recent period of 
1910-1911 there had been only a slight 
appreciable increase in the cost of 
carrying second-class maiter, and_ this 
especially on the rural free delivery 
routes. The publishers have asserted 
that the average weight of mail car- 
ried by rural carriers could readily be 
increased from 25 pounds averaged 
at present to 200 pounds, irasmuch as 
the carrier is furnished a horse and 


wagon. They contend that if the post- 
age on second-class mail matter were 
reduced the government would make 


rearly ten times as much as it now 
does without the expenditure of an ad- 
ditional cent. 

The figures requested by the Com- 
mission, showing the comparative cost 
of handling newspapers and maga- 
zines, were not furnished by Post- 
master-General Hitchcock on the open- 
ing dav. : 

Binge Assistant Postmaster-General 

ri‘t described some of the difficulties 
of administering the postal regulations. 


He said that the second-class 
to be denied to any publicati 
has not a legitimate list of s 
and that this point is particul, 
to determine. If, for insia 
copies of a magazine are 
free, whether or not the pul 
primarily for advertising, it 
denied the cent a pound rate 
icals which give premiums 
subscribers have also to be 

It was not an easy matter 
mine what publications are 
for advertising. A_ strict co: 
of the statute would exclude t 
er part of the magazines a: 
papers from the second-class 

Justice Hughes requested m t 
make a draft of the statut s the 
department would like to have 

The new table submitted by the de 
partment gave the figures | 1 or 
twenty leading magazines and 
the weight of each carried 
mails each year, their revenuc 
from each at present and as 
and also the proportionate an 











advertising and reading matter 
Another table showed the amount of 
increased second-class matter from year 
to year since 1879. The increase per 
annum under the two cents a pound 
rate, which obtained until 185, was 
greater than that after the rite was 
cut in half ; 
James C. Cowles, the parcels post 
advocate, made a plea for a one-class 
postal system. Cowles defended 
zine advertising as being hel; 


spreading useful information 
v.:ding the post-office in the ‘ 
mail, which it stimulates, reimburse 
ment for any loss in the second-class 
rate. 

Express companies, he showed 
carrying newspapers from Ne\ 
to Chicago, more than a_ thou 
miles, at 50 cents for 100 inds, 
and that of this the railways only get 
one-half, and that according to the 
English Post-American Express agree- 
ment eleven-pound parcels of Britis 
merchandise are carried from New York 
to S:n Francisco and delivered there 
for twenty-four cents. And Assistant 
Postmaster-General Britt has _ stated 
that the Post-office can perform the 
same service cheaper than any cor 
poration, 

He agreed with Postmaster-Genera 
Hitchcock that space rather than weight 
should be the basis of charge f ail 
way mail carriage. Th's would 
to the Government the use of the cars 
to their full capacity. 

Mr. McBride, the railway mail ex 
pert, said that of the nearly 67.000,000 

hand! 

















sacks of second-class mail lled it 
a year, about 17,000,000 came from the 
publishers. 
wyer Noble for the publishers sa 
he would “prove that the facts would 
not support this opinion. 
——+o->—__—_ 


H. B. Keen, formerly with th¢ 
facturers Publicity Corporat 
FE. M. Davidson, formerly of P 
Ink, are now Eastern repres 
of the Business and Boagkk. 
troit. 
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“The Christian Herald, New York City, 
although a comparatively new _ publica- 
tion, is already regarded with more 
than ordinary favor by advertisers. 
The annual subscription is $1.50. In 
repeated instances customers have as- 
sured us that they have heard more 
from an advertisement in The Christian 
Herald than they have from any other 
paper. The publisher furnished the 
‘“‘American Newspaper Directory” with 
a satisfactory statement showing its 
average weekly circulation last year to 
be 44,163 copies.” 

—From Printers’ Ink, issue of 

Dec. 15, 1888. 


Years La 


Since the publication of the above 
The Christian Herald’s circulation has 
increased over 600% and its advertis- 
ing has increased more than 1000%. 
To-day, for instance, they guarantee 
a minimum of 300,000 circulation. 
Such growth is positive proof that it 
is an even better advertising medium 
now than then. It is still true that 
advertisers frequently “hear more from 
an advertisement in The Christian 
Herald than they have from any other 
paper.” As 86% of its readers an 
nually renew their subscriptions—a con- 
dition not even approached by any 
other general periodical—it is natural 
to conclude that The Christian Herald 
to-day has an even more enthusiastic and 
responsive clientele than it was known 
to have 23 years ago. 
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LONG RANGE SHOTS IN FI- 
NANCIAL ADVERTISING 


HOW A BIG NEW YORK FINANCIAL 
HOUSE SEEKS TO INFLUENCE POS- 
SIBLE CUSTOMERS MANY YEARS 
HENCE—MEETING PROBLEMS SEL- 
DOM MET EXCEPT IN FINANCIAL 
OPERATIONS 


By Horace 


Assistant Secretary, 
and Trust Company, 


Anderson, 

Title Guarantee 
New York. 

The advertising of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company is 
the result of the experiments of a 
quarter of a century. 

Our advertising agent has re- 
ferred to our organization as a 
“financial department store,’ and 
while this description may be en- 
tirely accurate, it fairly indicates 
the diverse advertising problems 
to be met. 

Our main business is to exam- 
ine titles for the general public or 
for the attorneys who represent 
them. The lending of money on 
mortgages naturally follows. In 
this branch of our business, our 
work is confined to the limits of 
Greater New York. The sale of 
mortgages and of mortgage cer- 
tificates founded on mortgages, on 
the other hand, may bring us in 
touch with investors throughout 
the United States and the whole 
world. 

Advertising to induce people to 
have their titles examined and 
guaranteed is a peculiar proposi- 
tion. It is impossible to create a de- 
mand because no matter how at- 
tractive your adver- 
tising is, no one 


will go out and buy Paige 


TESTED EXPERIENCE 


to-day 


INK 


or something to wear cause 
the advertising has m: him 
want to try it, but buying house 
or getting a mortgage is _ thing 
that happens once or tw: © in 
lifetime. The advertisir must 
be of a kind that will so xpress 
itself on the mind that —crhaps 
ten or twenty years aft rward 
when the man really is + ady to 
buy his house, he will h:-c onh 
one idea in mind, viz., to | .ve his 
title searched by the Tit! Guar. 
antee and Trust Compan) 

The advertisement h-:aded¢ 
“Tested Experience” is wr ‘ten to 
express that idea. 

You will notice that tie type 

—8 pt. “ad style’—in wh'-h this 
advertisement is set is easily read- 
able, is compact, has a heavy face 
which helps dominate the page 
and is just different enough from 


ordinary reading type to identify 
itself as belonging to us. !t does 
belong to us exclusively, having 


] 


been made for us, and is kept in 
stock at the office where our ad- 
vertisements are set. So fast as 
the type wears out it is replaced 
by new. After the advertisement 


‘has been set and approved, mats 


are made and are sent to the dif- 
ferent newspapers so that the ad- 
vertisement appears in exactly the 
same form in every paper 

Except under unusual circum- 
stances, no advertisement is ever 
repeated, it being a part of our 
unwritten contract with the gen- 
eral public that if they will take 
the trouble to read our advertise- 
ments, they will fmd something 
new every time. 

In dealing with 
a subject like tith 
insurance, which 





a house for the pure 
pleasure of having 
the title examined, 
nor is it possible to 
make _ borrowing 
money from us so 
attractive that a 
man will pay off the dealings, 

mortgage on_ his Til E 
house and come in 


the perfected experience of 26 years 
‘of ti'le examination. 

In the sifting out process that has er, it is me 
faken place each year, only the safe 4 ‘ 
and useful ideas have'stood the test. 

You hav: for sour protection, when 
we examine your title, the accumu- 
Jated experience of a very substantial 
portion of New York City’s realty 


has no immediate 
interest to the read- 
essary 
that the advertise- 
ment be she rt. N 
one will bother t 
read very much un- 
less he happens t 
he on the verge © 


GUARANTEE! erge 
am TRUST Co a real estate dea 


to us to horrow sed814,900,000 and this would 1 
just to have the ex- 2 spe tat oan happen in the cas 
perience. in of one persoif out 

A man will buy Aker ROSA ae GE CRASS of every ten thou 
something to cat ING IMPRESSION sand whos cyo 
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Is “spotty distribution” one of 
your merchandizing troubles? 


Have you all the dealers— 
and the right kind of dealers— 
that you want? 

We have a tested and practical 
method, which has proved a winner 
wherever adopted—and which does 
not involve any expenditure whatever 
until its success has been demonstrated. 

It insures thorough distribution in 
new territory, strengthens it in weak 
territory, and paves the way for profit- 
able advertising, everywhere, without 
waste. 

This method is worthy of intelligent in- 
vestigation, and will be submitted in detail 
to responsible concerns upon request. 

During 37 years’ experience we have 
placed profitably over $50,000,000 worth 
of advertising for many of the largest 
American advertisers. 

We have their confidence—why not 
yours? 

Write, wire or call. 


NELSON CHESMAN & CO. 


Complete Agency Organizations at 
ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


Publicity Building 225 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO CHATTANOOGA 
Trude Building Times Buildin: 


Ask any publisher anywhere 
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might catch our advertisement. 
No one will hunt up an adver- 


Vat ING 


IMPRESSION 
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we will recur to his mind when 
he is ready at some future (ete to 








tisement of a business that he consider the serious things « / life wh 
may not need for years. It must There are those who say that til 
be placed in the position where it advertisements should be w-itten il 
catches the eye of its own accord. quickly, offhand and without -tudy e\ 
We accordingly buy of talk that one to 
the very best space YOUR DEPOSIT ACCOUNT person woul! use cla 
that each newspaper Pott so ogee in talking carcless- pe 
has to sell, our and sear out—corservatively and ly to any other ing 
preference being for without spe~ulation. We do not ! lieve fel 
what is known as oieitan este ae in that kind ci ad- g 
“top surrounded” or ings $5,000,000. Our officers wil - vertising here Of ou 
“top next” reading de glad to talk with you about your course it often hap- ad 
TWIkE GUARANT#E a 
matter. pens that a ood the 
The advertising advertisement will U 
of the financial side ND TRUST GUARANTEE be written quickly the 
of our business has 7. 375,000 and can be used cle 
required the great- all earned) ¥ 10:628,000 with little or no lic 
ry tro bw 8 es: 175 Remsen St., Bklyn. _ 
est care. While Fulton St., Jamaica. change, but _ this The 
banking is not our WHERE DIGNITY CARRIES usually happens Att 
main business, yet a ee where the writer von 
we have one of the has been thinking pu 
largest banks in New York City. on the subject and turning it ite! 
Bank advertising must be digni- over in his own mind and model- hot 
fied and of a kind to inspire confi- ing the different phrases in ad- It 
dence and yet, somehow, some hu- vance, so that when the tim adi 
man interest must be infused into comes to write them down, they adv 
it, or it is so much money thrown come readily and easily. ae 
away. Among the Of course, the ot 
better class of banks pay AFTER TO-MORROW €XPerienced writer Mn 
in New York City, Some people live only for to-day of copy can com like 


there is not a great 
deal of difference, 
and it is with the 
greatest difficulty 
that talking points 
can be found that 
do not impress the 


some wiser ones provide also for to- 
morrow—but the thought{ul man is 
the one that is saving for tke “dev 
after to-morrow.” A little money in 
a bureau drawer is « g20d thing, a 
little more in the tank is a beiter 
thing—buta definite compelling saving 
plan that saves $10 a month or more 
is the very best. It is this we have to 
offer you and your money earns 4%; ¢ 


nearer to saying 
the first time what 
he wants than the 
novice can, and in 
constant re-writing 
it is possible to lose 
the original fresh- 
ness in the point of 


average reader as ce 
cs from the day that we get it. The se- SOS ae 

too trivial for no- curity is guaranteed fis: mortgages View and to _ use Rs 

tice. The advertise- on New York City real es:ate—the language which is : 


ment headed “Your 
Deposit Account” il- 


safest thing there Is. 
Send postal or coupon below for 
our free booklef THE SAFE WAY TO 


stilted and more or 
less expressionless. 





lustrates the kind SAVE. The plan is worth knowing As a rule, however, 
that we have used  s*uteventfyendonetceretue®. = very few of our ad- 
in advertising our vertisements are put 
bank TE GUARANTEE il they have 

oT AND TRUST CO heen re-written 
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times, and it quite 
frequently happens 
that almost nothing 
of the original ad- 
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our best hope with the average 


1 hard problem. 


certificates has_ been 
Our certificates 


pay 43 per cent but the payment 
guar- 


mail is that the story may make [ 
of principal and interest is 


enough of an impression so that 
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A HOUSE MAGAZINE WITH 
INDIVIDUALITY 





It MAKES A COMMUNITY OUT OF 
THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER ORGANI- 


ZATION THE WORLD OVER — 
THROUGH IT THE MEN COME TO 
KNOW EACH OTHER WITHOUT 


EVER HAVING MET—COMPOSITE OF 
HOME NEWSPAPER, TRADE JOUR- 


NAL, HUMOROUS MAGAZINE AND 
HOUSE BULLETIN 
By Arthur McGrew, 
Advertising Manager, The Royal Type- 


writer Company, New York. 

I doubt if there is another house 
paper or magazine that approxi- 
mates in many respects the pub- 
lication issued by the Royal Type- 
writer Company, and for that rea- 
son perhaps readers of PRINTERS’ 
INk will be interested in knowing 
something of how our paper is 
conducted. 

In the first place, ours is a 
strictly “inside” paper, 7. e., in- 
tended only for the eyes of the 
Royal organization, and there are 
perhaps not over one dozen names 
of “outsiders” on our complimen- 
tary list, Printers’ INK is one of 
them. 

We call our publication The 
Royal Standard; originally the 
name was “The Royal Sixty-five,” 
having reference to the well- 
know price of our typewriter, but 
we changed the name because in 
foreign countries the price is not 
quoted in dollars, but in pounds, 
francs, marks, etc., as the case 
might be, and the name “Sixty- 
five’ was therefore a misnomer 
outside of the United States. 

As a goodly share of our busi- 
ness comes from abroad, we de- 
cided to give our magazine a name 
that would be representative 
everywhere. 

The Royal Standard is_ pub- 
lished monthly and we _ print 
enough copies to furnish one to 
every man, woman and child en- 
gaged in or connected with the 
sale of Royal typewriters through- 
out the world. 

The magazine consists of thirty- 
two pages each month, standard 
magazine size, high-grade book 
paper, with heavy purple Princess 


INK 


cover with cover design gold 
bronze—purple and gold ;:¢ the 
Royal colors. The book sub- 
divided under the followin. head- 
ings: 


Editorial; Under which we . spe 
cial articles relating to organiz and 
sales methods, new ideas on de: strat 
ing and selling, helpful sugge s of 
all kinds. 

Among the Offices: Compris 5 
notes and personal items fr ur 
forty-c odd branches and sales « 

Field Department Notcs: ‘1 
Department deals 1 








with the dé $ or 
agencies in the United States, this 
section of the magazine is d ! 
matters of J 


interest to such dé 
The Royal Standard is 4 com- 


posite of “the little old home 
newspaper, the trade journi, the 
humorous magazine and the house 
bulletin. 

We have a monthly article on 
Royal mechanical features hy Mr. 
E. B. Hess, inventor of the Royal 
typewriter; a monthly letter each 
by the sales manager, the 


manager and the export m 
and several special signed articles 
by branch office managers and 
others. 

Then we have reports of inter- 
esting incidents, such as competi- 
tive sales, etc., and many personal 
news items and write-ups, all cal- 
culated to entertain and enthuse 
the sales force. 

There are many illustrations— 
averaging twenty-five or thirty a 
month—including interior and ex- 
terior office views, window dis- 
plays, portraits of men who have 
distinguished themselves, and each 
month a picture of the manager of 
the winning branch office in the 
monthly contest. We have re- 
tained Mr. Raoul Barré, a well- 


known New York artist, who 
draws cartoons exclusively for 
The Royal Standard, and his 


work is one of the most interest- 
ing and amusing features of our 
magazine. 

The above is an outline of the 


make-up of the magazine, and as 
to its effect upon and value to the 
organization I can only say that 


we would about as soon try to get 
along without our sales manager 
as to think of going back to the 
days before it existed. 

lt has the effect of bindi 
Royal organization togethe: 
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A $5,000 Challenge 


RRS RRR rece 
FROM 


Che & 


Advertiser, Vi", 


SPAPER. 









New York’s Leading High Class 


Evening Newspaper 








THE GLOBE is the only high class metro- 
politan evening newspaper that proves its 
circulation statements by examination of the 
Association of American Advertisers. 


For the benefit of advertisers, who are in- 
terested in the comparative value of THE 
GLOBE and its contemporaries, THE 
(; LOBE has made this challenge, based upon 
careful investigation : 


THE GLOBE asserts that for the year July 
1. 1910, to June 30, 1911, the last period 
covered by examination, its daily average 
cash sales were within 35,000 copies of the 
COMBINED daily average cash sales of 
Evening Mails and Evening Suns, and at 
least 35,000 more than the daily average cash 
sales of either. ‘THE GLOBE has agreed 
te pay $5,000 to charity if its contemporaries 
can prove upon A.A. A. examination that this 
statement is untrue. 
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A new _ publica- 
Noblesse tion is about to 
Oblige be started. In 


order to give it a 

fictitious appear- 
ance of prosperity from the very 
start, a proposition is put up to 
certain agents and advertisers to 
run their ads free of charge in 
Vol. 1, No. 1. Some advertisers 
accept the “something for noth- 
ing” offer and furnish plates as 
requested. There are other adver- 
tisers, not churlish or narrow- 
minded men, who consistently 
turn down such propositions for 
good and sufficient reasons. They 
have lived long enough and ob- 
served closely enough to know 
that their responsibilities keep 
pace with their acts. They know 
they cannot do something which 
directly involves others and not 
hear from it. In their personal 
affairs, they maintain a_ high 
standard of honor; when a prof- 
fered favor places them under 


unwelcome obligation, thc, de. 
cline it. Similarly, in this -cnder 
of free space in an unproy pub- 
lication they recognize a “!ayor" 
which they cannot afford ac- 
cept—for the sufficient reason that 
it misleads and deceives other 
advertisers. 

Many inexperienced advci‘isers 
follow certain recognized leaders 
like sheep. How often has the 
appearance of Tiffany or Stein- 
Way in a certain publication been 
the direct means of landine con- 
tracts from other concerns. seek- 
ing to build up a similar qu:lity 
reputation? Mr. Advertiser, did 
you ever look at the matter in 
this light: The appearance oi 
your advertisement in a pu lica- 
tion is, in the eyes of other ad- 
vertisers,—perhaps in the eyes of 
the business world generally,—an 
endorsement by you of that pub- 
lication? 

Can advertisers afford to sell 
themselves for a price—an 
they must be practical—tor a 
cheap price at that, this publish- 
ers’ politics being in itself noth- 
ing less than a confession of un- 
productiveness? The answer of 
the advertisers of sensitive con- 
sciences and good judgment is 
that they cannot afford to do it 

And they are right. It is not 
so important to have more publi- 
cations as it is to have good pub- 
lications—sound service, proved 
circulation and demonstrated pro- 
ductiveness. It is better to have 
new mediums win an_ assured 
position by real merit than to 
tumble up by means of illusive 
solicitation. And, by consequence, 
it is better business all around to 
encourage those that are sirug- 
gling upward, honestly, whether 
they are new or old, and to dis- 
courage the others. We cannot 
consistently thunder against the 
circulation or rate perfidy ot 
some publishers while we are 
contributing factor to their 
ruption. The national advertiser 
owes something to his exalted 
position. Noblesse oblige. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

You can usually test the sound- 
ness of advice by finding out 
what the gentleman sells. 
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According to 


Shareholders statistics recent- 


Good Will 


num! 
large 
porat 








and ly tabulated by 
the Wall Street 
Journal, the 
of shareholders in the 
ilroad and industrial cor- 
s has nearly doubled with- 
past five years, and the 
number of shares held by 
lers has correspondingly 
d. This clearly indicates 
icy on the part of corpo- 
to encourage a wider dis- 
of the shares, and on 
of smaller investors to 
r money into solid indus- 
urities. 
ations were made of 242 
ions, with an aggregate 
stock outstanding of $8,- 
126, owned by 872,392 
ders. The average showed 
little more than $10,000 
ue was in the hands of 
der, or, in terms of 
less than 130 shares to 
erage holder. Ten years 
ere were but 226,480 share- 
a total capital stock of 
90,000, and an average 
of shares per holder of 


w typical corporations, and 
ures showing the increase 
number of shareholders, 
re given: 


Share- Share- 

holders _ holders 

1911. 1906. 

a, eee 120,000 65,000 
NEES 66,520 40,153 
RE ee 41,128 17,783 
Cemtral..s.ce 20,486 9,766 

\ Bona ioa004 18,000 8,300 
v (co-op. ) 16,000 245 
Regaine w-ee wins 9,600 4,950 

gh. Elec 8,500 2,800 
eo Ee rr 7,000 3,100 
SS . eer 6,101 “ace 

T yhacco Teer Se: 7,481 3,527 
ton ON... 66 3,659 2,790 
Prod. Pretf..... 4,620 2,508 
i ee ,100 300 
BAOTESS, « «<0: 3,904 3,599 
RAGE c5,scrsieas 3,966 3,155 


seeking an explanation for 


iniversality of this tendency 


rease the number of share- 


rs and decrease the average 


gs, it will be found in part, 


urse, in the natural tendency 


industrial enterprises to 
in every legitimate direc- 
And yet where a tendency 
marked there is doubtless a 


conscious intention at work in the 
background, since even the nat- 
ural growth of business is at- 
tained only by increased efforts. 
Without falling into the error of 
some enthusiasts, and ascribing 
all the impetus of business devel- 
opment to advertising, it can 
nevertheless be truthfully said 
that two fundamental advertising 
ideas have played an important 
part in this increase. Those two 
ideas are (1) the repression, by 
the better class of publications, of 
irresponsible financial advertising, 
whereby millions of dollars of 
small investors have been turned 
into legitimate industrial chan- 
nels; and (2) the increased rec- 
ognition of the commercial value 
of good will, which it has been 
proved is greatly developed by 
the number of persons who are 
financially interested in the wel- 
fare of a concern. 

In a past issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK it was explained how Swift 
& Co, had developed a policy of 
increasing the number of share- 
holders for the distinct purpose 
of developing good will, an idea 
which attracted considerable at- 
tention in the offices of various 
corporations at the time, and 
which is perhaps a latent motive 
back of the stock-selling plans of 
many corporations. It was ar- 
gued that when a housewife (or 
her husband) made an investment 
in a few shares of Swift & Co. 
stock, she would naturally work 
for the general success of the 
company, using their products in 
her own kitchen and introducing 
them among her friends. It was 
inferred from some printed mat- 
ter that Swift & Co. had sent out 
that they were deliberately fos- 
tering a policy of wider distribu- 
tion of their stock for precisely 
the reason stated. Evidently this 
inference on the part of PRINTERS’ 
INK was justified, for. with their 
next dividend checks, Swift & Co. 
sent a reproduction of the Print- 
ERS’ INK editorial to all their 
stockholders. 

Were the list extended to all 
those below 126.2, the ror1 figure 
for average per holder, the fol- 
lowing would be added: Pull- 
man, Lehigh Coal & Navigation, 
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New York Central, Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool, International Paper, 
Sloss-Sheffeld, Great Northern, 
American Light & Traction, New 
York Air Brake, Amalgamated 
Copper, Pacific Coast Co. La- 
clede Gas, Union Switch & Sig- 
nal, Distillers Securities Corpo- 
ration, and Borden’s Condensed 
Milk. 

Women comprise 30% to 50% 
of shareholders of the great cor- 
porations. In the Steel Corpora- 
tion one-third to one-half are 
women. About 50% of the share- 
holders of American Sugar Re- 
fining Company are feminine, 
the company having 19.551 share- 
holders, of whom fully 9,500 own 
ten shares each, or less. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Better get the real interest of 
one hundred possible buyers than 
to flag the momentary attention 
of a thousand average readers. 





“Unloading When a woman 
the goes into an up-to- 


», date retail store 
Dealer and buys an article, 
which she afterwards decides she 
doesn’t want, she takes it back 
and gets her money—as a mat- 
ter of course. Then she turns 
around and spends the money 
for something she does want. 

But when a retailer buys goods 
from a manufacturer or whole- 
saler and finds that he can’t sell 
them—well, he is “stuck”—as a 
matter of course. And he turns 
around and resolves not to buy 
anything more of that house 
again. 

The retailer used to treat his 
own customers that way—until he 
found that it paid better to main- 
tain a policy of cash credit for 
unsatisfactory goods. And now 
the “money-back-if-you-want-it” 
plan is a standard policy in pro- 
gressive retailing. 

But the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer, as a general rule, 
still continue to do business the 
other way—the old way. 

Exceptions, being rare, are 
especially interesting. On an- 
other page of this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK is told the story of 


how the H. J. Heinz C :mpany 
makes a practice of “unl: ading” 
the dealer of all unsala‘le or; 
shopworn goods belonging to the 
“Fifty-seven Varieties.” This 
policy seems to find fay. with 
the dealers, gives them in reas 

confidence in the Heinz ; : 
tion, makes them more w: ‘ing to 


keep a representative st and 
brings about the best of )per- 
ation. The plan differs fr : the 


retailer’s relation to his c:stom- 
ers in that the goods take back 
cannot be elsewhere offered for 
sale, and the dealer shar : part 
of the expense with the manu- 
facturer. But the hous: buys 
back the goods at a price which 
makes the dealer willing dis- 
pose of them, 

The successful applicat'on of 
the “money-back” principle by so 
conspicuous a house as tho H. J 
Heinz Company raises the ques- 
tion: Isn't this the policy the 
will all have to come to? 

There are abundant arguments 
on both sides. The retailer does 


not stand in the same relation to 
his own customers that he does to 
the manufacturer. It would be 


easy to imagine a dealer stocking 
up with goods that he could not 
sell, calm in the assurance that he 
could send them back if they 
didn’t take. And the manufac- 
turer, not knowing whether his 
goods were really sold or not. 
would be getting into all kinds of 
complications, consignment plans, 
special stocking up offers. all to 
the detriment of sound trade re- 
lations. 

And yet all this seems obviated 
in the Heinz plan of taking back 
old and unsalable goods at a re- 
duced price—splitting the expense 
with the retailer. This utilizes 
the dealer’s caution in buying 
only what he can sell, and yet 
makes him feel more free to 
stock up with what he can rea- 
sonably hope to sell. 

There seems something inher- 
ently fundamental in the plan that 
will eventually find its way, with 
modifications, in the relations o! 
all manufacturers and wholesalers 
with all dealers. It seems to 
work very satisfactorily wher- 
ever it has been tried. 
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ADVERTISING A HOUSE 
ORGAN 


FANT TURER WITH MANY DIS- 
rINC’ LINES USES TRADE JOUR- 
NALS TO GET REQUESTS FOR THE 
HO ORGAN IN WHICH ARE 
MORE EXTENDED ADVERTISEMENTS 
oF 11S PRODUCTS—MANY PUB- 
LIC NS IN FIELD MAKE THIS 
\N | PEDIENT MOVE 


y R. R. Cronkhite, 

\dvert’: ng Manager, The Berlin Ma- 

chi: Works, Beloit, Wis., an 

Hamilton, Ont. 

lo manufacturer of prac- 
‘ally ‘our different lines of ma- 
these four lines consist- 
great number of different 
hires and these lines appeal- 
to four distinct classes of 
trade, ‘ie house organ or monthly 
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| read our “ “BERLIN = phi monthly 


ISSUED MONTHLY BY THE BERLIN MACHINE WORKS 
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“THE BERLIN, /MACHINE WORKS 


| Bor WISCONSIN HAMILTON, CANADA. * 
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THE ATTENTION OF THE REAL 
PROSPrCTS 


bulletin is most practical and ab- 
solutely necessary for a variety 
of reasons. 

The house bulletin is necessary 
in the woodworking field, not be- 
cause there are no mediums of 
advertising, but because the trade 
journals are too numerous in 
number, their circulation being 
mostly local, the information con- 
tained in their pages not dealing 
with the manufacturing side of 
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lumber, which is, of course, what 
our house bulletin contains. 

To advertise our different lines 
in all trade papers each issue 
would entail a_ tremendous 
amount of space and afford more 
labor than half a dozen technical 
men could supply. Furthermore, 
the writer has found upon investi- 
gation that one lumber plant may 
be getting eight to ten trade pa- 
pers, some paid for, some gratis, 
and after looking over lumber 
news, the paper remains in the 
office, and the machinery adver- 
tisements, no matter how good, 
receive little notice. 

Our product being extensive, is 
fitted to the house organ. We ad- 
here to news and machinery copy 
absolutely and because of the fact 
that we have an endless amount 
of things to talk about, we do not 
need fillers in the shape of jokes, 
etc. Our salesmen report regu- 
larly the names of practical men, 
who are sent this paper direct to 
their home address. 

With a circulation of 30,000 
monthly in all parts of the world 
and getting out a most extensive 
publication, we do not stint in 
cost of editorial matter. We are 
scouring the country for men of 
long experience who can deal 
accurately with technical matters 
of interest to the woodworking 
field and not a salesman on our 
force but would throw up his 
hands and how! if a suggestion 
was made to drop it. 

Of course, we watch it for dol- 
lars and cents return and as our 
product deals with big money, it 
does not take many sales to elim- 
inate a year’s cost. It is edited 
to be educational and instructive 
and is the only publication of its 
kind that shows the infinite num- 
her of improvements being made 
monthly in the woodworking field. 

Recently, we have developed it 
to a higher point of efficiency and 
are trying out the experiment of 
directing the attention of the mill- 
man to it, as it comes each month, 
by advertisements appearing 
slightly before it is mailed, direct- 
ing both mill-men and _ practical 
men to its contents. 

\ house bulletin to-day must 
he right to be read. 
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SOME USEFUL THINGS TO 
KNOW ABOUT EN- 
GRAVING 


PREPARE YOUR COPY CAREFULLY, AS 
POOR PRINTING OFTEN IS DUE TO 





POOR ORIGINALS—COLOR VALUES 
IN COPY AND HOW THEY REPRO- 
DUCE IN HALFTONE—HOW  DIF- 


FERENT COLORS REPRODUCE—SOME 
THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED ABOUT 
MAKING ZINC-ETCHINGS 


By A. S. Willson, 

The general term of engravings 
to be used on the letter-press 
would apply to a half-dozen dif- 
ferent kinds. The two in general 
use by the average advertiser are 
the halftone and the zinc-etching. 

The first question to come up is 
he kind of copy to use. For half- 
tone work photographs, wash- 
drawings, oil paintings or the 
actual article itself may be used. 
For zinc-etchings, line drawings, 
printed pages, crayon drawings or 
any copy in which the lines are 
worked out with the pen and not 
the brush. 

It sometimes happens that the 
copy is in both line and wash. 
The engraving made from such 
copy is called a combination plate. 
A halftone negative is made 
from the wash and a line nega- 
tive of the line, both negatives 
being printed on the same fiat, 
arranged, of course, in the same 
relative position as in the original 
drawing and etched down the 
same as an ordinary halftone. 

Care should be taken in exam- 
ining copy before it is sent to 
the engraver, as much of the poor 
printing qualities of plates can be 
traced to defects in the original 
drawing. It therefore would not 
he amiss to take up the various 
kinds of copy separately. 

Photographs are, as a rule, re- 
touched before being used for en- 
graving purposes. Examine care- 
fully to see that the artist has 
used the same tone of color as 
that in other portions of the pho- 
tograph. The average commer- 
cial artist does not take into con- 
sideration the mechanical diffi- 
culties in the making of engrav- 
ings and assumes that if the ap- 
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pearance of his work is 

tory, that is sufficient. 
For instance, if to get a mid- 

dle tone, or in other words, a 


satisfac. 


gray-black, the artist has mixed 
say, a blue with his black to get 
this tone, the result when repro- 
duced will be a much lighter tone 
in that spot than in other portions 


of the photograph. While the 
color may look all right at a 
casual inspection, if the photo- 
graph is held on a slant so that 
the light strikes it at an angle, 
the difference in tone can always 


be detected. Never allow |ylue to 
be used in any way, as it always 
reproduces light. Avoid bluish 
tints in any kind of copy for re- 
production. 


Do not use a rough or matte 
finish photograph, as the rough- 
ness of the paper is faithfully re- 
produced in the halftone. The 
best results are obtained from a 
smooth finish or gloss photograph 
of a sepia or reddish tint, those 
known as Solio prints being the 
best. 

Of wash drawings the most im- 
portant point is to see that they 
have “snap,” or in other words 
good, strong contrasts of lights 
and shadows. In the making of 
the average halftone, of necessity 
some of the detail of the drawing 
is lost. The blacks blending more 
quickly into the middle tones and 
the middle tones into the whites 
resulting in a plate which is 
calied “flat.” Such a plate may 
be improved by hand-tooling, re- 
etching and burnishing, but it is 
better to insist on good, strong, 
“contrasty” copy in the first place 
even if the color values have been 
somewhat exaggerated. 

Oil paintings are usually in 
color. It is seldom, if ever, that 
a black and white drawing !5 
made in oil. A halftone can not 
be made direct from a color — 
ing, as the several colors do ni 
photograph in their proper \ lues 
blue. for instance, osgeenadh toward 
the white and vellow toward the 
black. If a halftone is wanted of 
a subject in color an orthochro- 
matic negative and print should 
he made and the halftone made 
from that. 

The direct process of engrav- 
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satisfac. 


nie The advertising manager of a 
vords, a 


mise | newspaper called at the office of 


K to get 


tm | PRINTERS’ INK and said the 
vc te | advertisement on the third cover in 


not F the issue of August 24 was the best 


so that 


ins: | he ever read. 
far te He said it was absolutely true that 


- mate | PRINTERS’ INK_ reaches people that 
ally re. | cannot be solicited in person. 
\. aoe 
from a 
eo It’s strange how some publishers will 
"st T tell an advertiser that he should use lots of 


im —F advertising to back up the work of his 


at they 
‘ots salesmen, but when the matter of advertis- 
is’ fing Azs business is put up to him he says, 
rvs F “Oh, I have an advertising manager and 
“ a" Ff solicitors that I pay to get the business, so | 


ch & f don’t need to advertise.”’ 


nT is 





e may 
ng, re- f 
t it is 
ole Can you beat that? 
e been i 
i 
yi Do you know of any publisher who : 
ne * Hf has solicitors calling on a@// the national 


in not 


draw- F advertisers and advertising agents every week 


lo not 






sues; I or every month or every three months? ; 
‘| the | 
ted of rar 6 1 1 : 
chro PRINTERS’ INK has a splendid prize . 
made fF to give to each of the first twelve publishers 

erv- H in that class. 
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ing, or in other words, the making 
ot halftones direct from the 
article itself, is not in general use. 
The reason for this is, when the 
article is set up in front of the 
ordinary camera for making the 
halftone negative, no adjustment 
of the lights can overcome the 
shadows thrown on and around 
the article. It is possible, how- 
ever, to overcome this difficulty by 
the use of a vertical camera, which 
most engraving plants have. 
Beautiful work is possible by this 
method. If this process is desired 
it is good policy to employ an 
engraver making a specialty of 
such work, as not all plants can 
produce perfect work. 

The screen to specify in order- 
ing your halftone depends alto- 
gether upon the class of work for 
which the plate is to be used. The 
different screens range from the 
sixty or eighty-five line for news- 
paper work to the two hundred 
line for booklet work in which 
very fine paper is used. The one 
hundred and_ thirty-three line 
screen is the one in general use 
for magazines and ordinary book- 
lets. One hundred and fifty line 
screen halftones can be used in 
booklet work where good enam- 
eled or supercalendered paper is 
used, but it is not advisable to 
order that screen for a halftone 
to be used in the magazines. 

Halftones may be finished 
square, with or without line; sil- 
houette or vignette. A square 
halftone is one with the back- 
ground extending to or beyond 
the extreme edge of the subject 
and finished off straight with or 
without a line around it. A sil- 
houette halftone is one in which 
the background has been entirely 
cut away. A vignette halftone is 
one in which the background 
gradually fades away. Copy is 
usually prepared in such a way 
that it can be seen which style to 
order. 

Halftones can be greatly im- 
proved by having them hand- 
tooled. By tooling the high lights 
are brought out sharp and clear, 
and if the work has been properly 
done the final result is much bet- 
ter than that of a plate which has 
not been tooled. 


Copy for zinc-etchings or, ag 
they are usually called, lin. cuts 
should be in clear, black ik. Ir 
should be remembered tha. zinc- 


etchings are perfect reprod: «tions 
of the original and if a ;rinted 
page is to be reproduced sure 
that none of the type is bro'cen or 
blurred. 


Color values cannot be o} tained 
in a zine cut by making the lines 
of the drawing weak or gray 
These values can only be o! tained 


by shading—making the _ lines 
heavy or fine, as the case ry be 


If the zinc-etching is to used 
for newspaper work, too fine lines 
should be avoided, as they jill up 


and run together in printing, 

In reproducing typewritten let- 
ters do not use copy made froma 
colored ribbon or made on a col- 
ored paper. Red and yellow pho 
tograph black while blue and pur- 
ple come almost white. It is evi- 
dent that a letter written in purple 
on a yellow paper would be im- 
possible to reproduce. Have 
typewritten letters intended for 
reproduction re-written in black 
on white paper. 

In ordering your engravings, 
either line cuts or _ halftones, 
specify both dimensions whenever 
possible. The proportion to which 
the copy will come may be ascer- 
tained by the following method: 
Extend a line from the lower left 
hand corner of the copy through 
the upper right hand corner and 
beyond if necessary. If the width 
is given, to find the height, meas- 
ure off the width on the lower 
edge of the copy from the left- 
hand corner and from this point 
extend a vertical line until it 
meets the diagonal. The length 
of this line from where it touches 
the diagonal to the lower edge of 
the drawing is the. height to 
which the copy will reduce or en- 
large, as the case may be. 

If the height is given, to find 
the width, measure off the height 
from the lower edge of the draw- 
ing to the diagonal and from the 
point where this line touches the 
diagonal extend a line to the left- 
hand edge of the drawing. This 
line is the width to which the copy 
will reduce or enlarge. 

Copy for both line cuts and 
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ag | half: nes should be larger than mind that engravings are exact, 
cuts the - ze of the plate desired. If reproductions of copy. Any de- 
© It the te is an enlargement of fects appearing in the original 
ine. | copy ony slight defects in the copy will necessarily be in the 
er draw og will be brought out more finished plate. In the end much 
nted pron cently, whereas if the plate time and money will be saved by 


sure is sn. lier than the original such sending only perfect copy to the 
n or defec » are not as noticeatle. It engraver, and the solution of your 
s be: to have the copy at least engraving troubles is: examine 
he size of the finished plate. your copy carefully and have it 
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lines Th. fact should be borne in right before it leaves your hands. 
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y be To Publishers and Advertising Agencies 
used @ re you seeking an aggressive young man who has a thorough, efficient 
lines ki edge of printing, publishing and advertising? 
Naas r the past six years I have been connected with a weekly magazine 
eee le 1 to the subject of automobiles—first, as editorial assistant, later as 
S: ass ate editor, and for two years as business and advertising manager. 
n let- Th: publishing experience has been supplemented by an extended study of 
rom a the subject of advertising, including copy-writing, value of mediums, space 
= buying, publicity methods, etc. 
a COl- @ Previous to entering the publishing and advertising field, a complete 
Vv pho undesstanding of — methods was obtained through six years actual ¥ 
d pur- W iS a practical printer. 
My ie @ \y record shows steady advancement won by efficiency, loyalty and ; 
IS €vi- intes:ity. A permanent connection is desired—something that offers a good 
purple futuie in return for meritorious service. 
¢ im- @ Address C, A. P., care Printers’ Ink. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








Yes, the writer of the Class- 
room Talks has a hobby, and he 
had it a long time before the 
Boston Convention stood so 
strongly for that hobby. He 
has, for many years, felt concern 
about the sneers and general crit- 
icism that the advertising frater- 
nity has had to take from a good 
class of people all on account of 
fraudulent and otherwise objec- 
tionable advertising that many 
publications carry. He has longed 
to do something toward hastening 
the reform that has been well 
started. 

A prominent newspaper pub- 
lisher at the Boston Convention 
said that readers didn’t seem to 
care what publishers printed, so 
long as they got Jeff and Mutt. 
The writer believes that the pub- 
lisher was wrong; he _ believes 
that a good proportion of the 
readers of newspapers and maga- 
zines feel that it is an imposition 
for the publisher to insert any 
advertisement that is not on the 
square, but the trouble is that 
what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s, and few take the time 
to write a protest. Some day 
there may be an Advertising Re- 
form League in existence with a 
membership of a few hundred 
thousands pledged to write to 
publishers when manifestly fraud- 
ulent or indecent advertisements 
appear. In the meantime every 
advertising man can do his pro- 
fession a real service by taking 
exception to every improper ad- 
vertisement in every publication 
that comes into his home, espe- 
cially if such advertisements are 
inserted on the same page with 
square copy sent in by the adver- 
tising | man in question. 


Two sneiieias men were 
asked not long ago to help out 
with some advice on_ boosting 
a patent “consumption cure.” 


They replied, in effect, to the pro- 
moter: 


“We don’t feel that we 





can lend whatever skill we have 
to the exploiting of such a thing. 
We contess to a good deal of 
skepticism about the strong <laims 
made for the preparation and 
even if they were true, we think 
the promoter owes it to the yorld 
to reveal his secret to sutierers 
from the Great White | \ague 
everywhere.” i 

* * * 

An advertising manager, who is 
an acquaintance of the School- 
master, has made up a record 
that is rather disturbing to com- 
placent solicitors for nationa! pub- 
lications. Much is said about 
there being so much difference in 
the circulations of even magazines 
of the same general class and 
about the same price, that atv 
tisers should not run the same ad- 
vertisement in each, and so on. 
This advertiser is a careful keyer 
of business, and he got sev- 
eral thousand customers, obtained 
through national magazines, to 
give him their occupations. Then 
he arranged each magazine’s busi- 
ness to itself and classified the 
occupations. He found half a 
dozen or more magazines were 
producing business from practi- 
cally the same class of people. la- 
borers, clerks, salesmen, teachers, 
etc., being found in all the circu- 
lations in about the same quantity. 

A solicitor came in who rep- 
resents a magazine that he be- 
lieves reaches a much higher class 
of readers than several other 
magazines of the same price. The 
advertising manager showed him 
the file, slyly slipped the tab cards 
out and invited him to pick out 
the bunch of cards that  repre- 
sented customers a from 
his publication. Sad to relate, he 
picked out the business that came 
from a despised “cheaper” publi- 
cation. 

Perhaps the point will be made 
that this advertiser appealed to 
about the same class of people in 
all the publications because he 
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he same copy in all, but the haps the publications can offer an 
shows that all of the mag- explanation; the Schoolmaster 
reached some higher-class can’t. The advertiser, with the 
s for this advertiser. Per- plain record before him, is of the 














Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company 


Manufacturers of 


Jersey Ribbed Underwear 


Times-Union, Albany, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1911. 
Albany, N. Y. 
tlemen:— 
reviewing the results obtained from our 1911 advertising appro- 
tion for our KEEPKOOL underwear, we are so pleased with the 


ess of our local campaign that we are taking this means of express- 


our appreciation of The Times-Union as an advertising medium. 


‘ur ads in your paper justify the conclusion that newspapers in 
eral, and The Times-Union in particular, are far superior to the 
idard magazines as media of publicity. Dollar for dollar spent, The 


es-Union has‘secured more actual business for us than any of the 


ling weekly or monthly magazines on our list. For this reason, 
- have decided to use The Times-Union extensively in 1912 to adver- 
e KEEPKOOL underwear, 


Very truly yours, FULD & HATCH KTG. CO. 
H. /G8 Stephen V. Hatch. 


Daily Average Circulation Over 39,000 
Flat Rate: 6c per agate line. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., Special a 
York: Brunswick Bldg. hicago: Steger Bldg. 








The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Daily Sunday 


52,811 57,638 


Semi-Weekly 
104,595 


The Journal covers Dixie like the dew 
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belief that there are only a few 
of the national magazines that 
reach a class of people much dif- 
ferent from the others. 

Sometimes the thought crosses 
the Schoolmaster’s mind that folks 
in the advertising business are 
becoming so well informed about 
matters of technique that the 
Classroom chats on that phase of 
advertising must soon come to an 
end. But things continue to pop 
up in the advertising practice of 
prominent concerns that force 
him back to the conclusion that 
eternal vigilance is the price of 
good advertising. Just now a 
prominent paper manufacturer is 
coming out with a series of talks 
about his excellent product, and 
just think—he sets about 500 
words in 5-point solid, straight 
across a full magazine page, a 
measure of 29 picas, which is 
twice as wide as 5-point should 
ever be set. He thus gets his 500 
words in a space less than one 
and a half inches deep, and has 
an average of 25 words to the 
line. This is going the mail-order 
concerns one better, and the 
Schoolmaster believes that even 
Bert Moses would call it mighty 
bad practice. 

The Schoolmaster does not fol- 
low those who assert that all ad- 
vertising should be brief, but it is 
certainly safe to say that the ad- 
vertisements of such a product as 
paper must be presented in easily 
read form if they are to get a 
reading from business men. The 
story of the L. L. Brown Linen 
Ledger deserves better treatment. 

* * * * 


An advertising agency is send- 
ing out a talk by one of the ex- 
tremely clever writers who as- 
serts, without qualification, that 
endorsements are no longer use- 
ful in advertising, that every en- 
dorsement the advertiser adds to 
his own statements takes away 
from the confidence the reader 
has. The writer ought to forget 
his cleverness for a minute and 
look into the experiences of a 
few mail-order advertisers. When 
he does so, he will find that en- 
dorsements by satisfied users con- 
stitute the strongest kind of argu- 


ment — argument that brings jn 
hundreds of thousands of collars 
every month. 

Isn’t it surprising how easily 
you can chop two or three lines 
out of a page of matter when the 
proof shows the copy to overrun, 
and yet not have to cut out any- 
thing that’s vital. This fact re- 
minds us that when the ‘ctter- 
gram first came out many pcople 
who sent them found considerable 
difficulty in finding fifty words to 
send. They had been so accus- 
tomed to sending a messaze in 
ten or twelve words full of mean- 
ing that they just couldn get 
away from the habit and send a 
loose message of four or five 
times the usual length. 

& * . * 

How’s this for an announce- 
ment of a new publication ?—‘The 
guaranteed circulation of ———— 
will be 50,000 for the first week 
only. After that, the sales will 
advance by Jeaps and bounds, for 
there are at least 20,000,000 of 
people, etc.” And yet some pub- 
lishers wonder that their adver- 
tisements do not make a greater 
impression. 

ee ee 


STORE WITH 900 BRANCHES 


George J. Whelan, president of the 
United Cigar Stores Company, has been 
visiting some of the larger cities in 
England looking over the system under 
which the large industrial concerns have 
chains of stores through the country. 

He was much impressed by what he 
saw. He believes the system is much 
better developed there than in America 
One concern alone, he found, has over 
900 branches throughout the country, 
which, he says, enables the firm to sell 
goods at least 25 per cent. cheaper than 
the ordinary retailer, which is an in- 
estimable boon to the consumer 


—+2e>—_—_—_—_——_ 





SOMETIME—SOMEHOW 





The practice of astrology developed 
into the science of astronomy—alchemy 
into chemistry—the art of healing into 
the science of medicine and the. prac- 
tice of advertising is fast, de: eloping 
into the science a advertising.— Rhode 
Island Advertiser. 


——_—_+o+—__ —_ 


Thomas Higgins has resigned as book- 
keeper at the Aurora, IIl., Daily News 
office to become advertising managet 
for the Aurora Corset Compan) 
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stl Specialties Thousands of Dollars may be ; 
the saved in premiums or ultimate Lf 
foo benefits on a single policy be- | 
any- \ se baking concern, at present cause there ihe difference oi ; 
re- con g an aggressive advertising ten to twenty-t ree per cent in 
ter- in several cities, is giving | syaranteed annual cost on simi- q 
; nives to housewives. With es é E 
pie f of bread delivered, a small lar policies of companies of 3 
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ng novelty. y gluing one to +. . 
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: tack claw and cigar cutter is flat. Why oa "tan 
eing distributed by a number of brew- . F 
cee eeneted hy 8 maker astices ss | | Lincoln Freie Presse i 
ad at three inches long with nickeled LINCOLN, NEB. ‘4 
2 t The cigar cutter is worked by fs 
u ans of a sliding blade that passes 4 
c = ee ee Actual Color Post Cards f 
Of Your Plant or Goods i 
Have a <reater advertisins value than any other f 
form of printed matter. These carus can be used 
for Follow-Up, Correxpoudeuce, Sa‘esman's Ad- 
vance Cards and nundreds of other purposes. rq 
My samples and how to use Post Cards in i 
your business are at your service i 
. 
ALFRED HOLZMAN, CHICAGO b 
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Classified Adverti t 

Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an ag 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one ti: 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exces 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 


HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 


MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the : 


We also call attenti 
pewriter. We manutacture stenciis 


yrintis made ntoournew 


flat platen ty 








to tit all makes of stencil addressing machines 
Addressing done at low rates Write for prices 
and ulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 





LAC E & CU., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ot Boat 


tablished 








Atbett FRANK & CO 

General Advertising Agen 
1872. Special facilities for Piglnciur, advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all fore gn countries, 


In Cuba it? West fillies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 
37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE APARTME tind HOUSE reaches owners, 
archit managers Interest 


i 4405 De arborn,Chicage 





pint 


reaches th e bu 


a eo MANUFACTURER, Char 
covers the South thoroughly, and 
machinery and supplies. 





ers ot 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 


20 years the coal trades’ leading 


GIAMOND journa Write 


tor rates 
circulation of the New York World, 


ds that of anv other 
in America by mcre than 


4 biddae 


m ig newspaper 
150,000 copies per day 





ning edition, excee 














BILLPOSTING 





BOOKS 





UMMINGS MODERN FORMULARY 

Newedition. Just out. Over 500 page A 
book that has revolutionized the propri-tar 
manufacturing industry. Most of the for as 
have never before appeared in print Every 
manufacturer of toilet, household, medic 
miscellaneous specialties will want it. Price 
$3.00. Will be sent on approvai. A Ss 
DRUG NEWS CO.,, Newark, N. 





BUSINESS LETTERS 





ERE sales letters alone won't pull the o: cers 
in your direction, You needa logical » 
rounded sales plan upon which to pbui 








little paper salesman—a scientific mercha 
ing plan. I do such work and letters f 
men. Write me. F. C. CUDDIHY, “Rezuitz, 


1320 La Saile Avenue, Chicago. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Beate LETTERS with a readable pith 
and brevity FRANCIS 1. MAULE, 401 
Philadelphia. 


Sansom Street, 





COIN CARDS 





Mr. Circulation Manager 
Your co'n « area!l ready to be pr n 

sv0n aS Wereccive yourcopy. You i then 

i delays are dangerous. The aon ’ e 
to send out next week may be ed 
ure by the use of WINTHROP I 
CARDS. Yo. incio-e a_ return 
make answering casy. Why not 

make remitting easy als« 

the best ~ WINTHROP 
course. Woallca 


ards 





4 


enveic 
a coin 
And if coin « 
COIN CARDs 
ryany amount up to one a 
and seventy cents. Prices based on quantit 
quoted on application. Send us your nan 
a sample copy of your publication and ge 
prices and vaivable circu ation ideas 
aay _ WINTHROP PRESS 
1 Card Depa: —_ 
419 Lafayette Stieet New York, a 
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FINANCIAL 


FE Investing fe Profit” 


«, Send me your name and I 
this magazine absolutely FREE. 
invest a dollar anywhere—get this 
-it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
is to invest $5 cr more per month 

how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how 
ifferent classes of investments, the 
rning Power of your money. This 

- 6 months Free if you write to-day. 

\RBER, Publisher. R 448, 28 West 

B ulevard, Chicago. 














HELP WANTED 
W ED—Salesman who can estimate and 
printing and lithographing. Good 


to capable party. Salary in keeping 
ices and ability. Address E. H. 
LARNE & BRO., Memphis, Tenn, 





Must have originality, initia- 
bility to write in a logical, convincing 
nowledge of stenography an asset 
fers good salary and splendid oppor- 
Address “I, I,,’’ care Printers’ Ink 


W ..TED—Young man to write financial 
riising 








P IONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

ng, publishing and printing houses, 
Ea th and West. High grade service. 
Reg tion free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
ishe. 1898. No branch offices’ FERNALD’S 
NEW>!APER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 


field, Mass 





Ww NTED—A bright, energetic young man, 

t 30 years of age, having had experi- 
maii order soliciting and the prepara- 
strong follow-up letters, advertising 
ts, etc Good opportunity for right 
State age, present occupation, experi- 
vd send samples of work. Address 
. 12," care Printers’ Ink. 








A WEIL known publishing house, issuing 
eral veagirg weekly and monthly pub- 
1 sand operating its own prinung plant, 
desires the services of the best man availabie in 
the country to take an executive position 
rge of the printing plant as well as in co: 
nection with the business department of the 
pu ation end of the business. No better 
proposition than this in America ts available for 
the tparty. Give age and experience in full. 
\ ess “PRINTING? * care Printers’ Ink 





New York Advertising 
Representative Wanted 


t business on commission basis for a class 
azine of 43,000 circulation (and going up !) 
has been published continuously for 13 
, has a wellestablished reputation among 
es and shows an average gain of 40 per 
in advertising for 1911 as compared to 1910. 
y payer for keyed copy. Only high class 
nessacceptable. Address E, T,C.,"’ care 
ters’ Ink. 





INK IOI 


W: ANTED—An expert to take charge of cir- 
culation department of English firm in 
Tuenos Aires publishing four periodicals in 
-panish. Apply, stating full particulars, to 
k MPRESA HAYNES, Caile Chacabuco 077-685 
luenos Aires. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





C. RAZOR BLADES, thin single and double 
edye blades sharpened like new, 2c. each. 
RAZOREDGE CO.,, Rothschild Bldg., Phiia. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 31st St., New York, 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 
YOUR MAGAZINE AD 


VL Farnish big ones toy our custom- 
— ers for window display sest 
“ connecting link you can use. 
\ Write for sample and prices. 

A. A. STONE CO., Cleveland, 0. 









Bio 


Photos 








POSITIONS WANTED 








DVERTISING MANAGER, employed, 

wants Same position with publisher or man- 
ufacturer; 14 years’ experience space selling, writ- 
ing and placing advertising. “SPECIALIST,” 
care of I’rinters’ Ink. 








6 years’ ex 


Y' JUNG MAN, 24, well educated, 
perience with advertising agency in art and 











copy department, wants postion in Chicago as 
art or assistant manager. Address “W.Y.1T. 
care Printers’ ‘Ink 

This Appeal is Directed to an Advertising Agency, 


Magazine, — or Trade Journal. 

I am a job compositor, with a good 
knowledge of printing, and am ambi- 
lious to enter the advertising field, as 
its scope is much wider than that of 
my present pursuit. Outside of being 
able to write and set a good advertise- 
of the general ad- 


ment, my knowledge 
vertising business is only theoretical, 
which I acquired by several years of 


observation. My desire is 
with the practical side of 
business. If I could be- 
come a good advertising solicitor, I'd 
let it go at that, and am anxious to 
take a good hard try at it. If success 
in this business represents incessant 
toil and unlimited ambition, I think I 
stand a chance. If you can offer me 
an opportunity kindly let me hear from 
you. My age? Yes, 25. J. L.. care 
Printers’ INK. 


study and 
to connect 
the publicity 


ms 


NRT ae i a ago 


RPL ee D9 on 


cficain 
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I Know the Newspaper Business 
WELL, and wish to sell my knowledge to 
the indusiry, weekly or monthly preferred, that 
needs a first class man upstairs, who knows 
how to edit, write, make upan attractive paper, 
take up advertising propositions, and has only 
one unusual habit—a capacity for hard work. 
Salary may follow upon results accomplished. 
Ability to produce results has been gained in 25 
years of hard work. Plenty of endorsements 
from first class newspaper men. I am 45 years 
oid, of good personality, steady habits, and can 
“make good’? anywhere. Prefer New York 
City or vicinity, but would go anywhere on con- 
tract. Address‘*GOODMAN,”’ care Printers’ Ink 





Adv. Mgr. Now Employed 
Wants Greater Opportunity 


(As Ad. Mgr. or Asst. to “ dig’? Ad. Mgr.) 


I want to permanently associate myself with a 
large firm doing a national business. Married 
Now located on the Pacific Coast, but want to 
go Yast where there is an opportunity to make 
a real reputation. Some points in my favor 
are: youth, ambition, enthusiasm, fertility of 
ideas and eight years’ actual experience. Sal- 
ary to begin not so important as future p-ssi- 
bility. When replying, please give details, that 
I may answer intelligently. Address : 

“ CAPABLE,” care Printers’ Ink 
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Ad Writer Salesman Corre- 


Spondent. Successful yourg man, ag~ 39 
married, earnest, capable woiker. Al ; rd, 
wants position as ad man or otner bra in 
conjunction with some other business nir, 
Address “ R. C. A.,”’ care Printers’ Ink 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping }) reau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the vest 
service of clippings from all papers, any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGU © and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual fac:lities 
for large orders—monotype and linotyre ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, jor and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, yood 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., 


N.Y. 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 








we consider representation of first class 


trade journal on commission basis. “1. 5., 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





letters. Price $2. 


serviceable. 


Bound Volumes now. 
year, $8. 





Bound Volumes 
for 1911 


PRINTERS’ INK is bound each quarter 
in heavy board over black cloth, with gold 
Handsome, durable, 


Number is limited, so order your 1911 


Printers’ Ink 


Set of 4 vols. for 
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— 
Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
<a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 

ne year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 

PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who wiil pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 


























ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22.615 jiest advertising medium in Alabama 
Bg comery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
, 15.310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
} Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any .ther Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 
Denver, 7imes. Second in circulation in the 
city. laily average, July Ist, 1910,-June 30, 
2 





CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
fori 7,129; average for 1910, 7,801. 
Meriden, Morning Record & Republican, 
Daily a.er. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Iglu(s n) 19,096 daily = Sunday, 14,763, <c. 

Kewl ondon, Day, ev'g 10, 6,892. 1st3 mos 

, 7,049; double all other | tebe papers combin'd. 

“New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 

verage for 1910, 11, 267. Paper non-returnable. 

~ Norw alk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
sys>, 3.627, Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., 1st 6 mos. 1911—68,326 (OQ). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metrofolis, Dy, 'to, 13,701; Dec., 
10, 14,659, E KatzSp.A.A,N.Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


WWE WE We We We 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Dai %) 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 

circulation and advertising 

rced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

Vhe Sunday Examiner 
*ELLS more newspapers 
Sunday than ail the 


3 every fo 
ther Chicago Sunday news 
apers PRINT. 
S@” The absolute correctness 
t the latest circulation rat- 








ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner 1s guaranteed D\ 
ne Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
ndred dollars to the frst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 





Champaign, News. Leading paper in held 
Average year 1916, 5, 

Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for I9I0, 
21,143. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average June, 
1911, 13,051. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance." 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’10), 35,663. 
Evening 7 ribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 64,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, 7:mes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426 

Washington, Eve. Fourmai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av 
June, ’10-July, '11, 7,698. Waterloo pop., 27,000 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 1910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.’ 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1g10, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournmal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commerctai. Average tor 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 6,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 6,847. 

Portland, Avening Express. Averagetor Iolo, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7éelegram, 11,265. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun., 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 82,405. For July, 
Ig1!, 75,230. 
The absolutecorrectness — 
latest circulation rating accorde 
oRAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Avening Transcript (OO). oston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount Of week day ad. 








nea 


PPE TERRI era Pie 


Satie ee 
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WwW ve we 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—liec. av., 188,643. 
Sunday 
r910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more iines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

Ihe above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want'’ ad. Ihey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


Be Be BY He He Ye 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest July of the 
Boston Fost. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
363,168, gain of 17,644 copies per day over 
Juty 1910, Sunday Post, 288,666, gain of 31,148 
copies per Sunday over July, 1910. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, even:ng, 19010 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,562. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers tield thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcestér, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,602. 
The “Home” paper rgest ev'g circulation. 





MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ridune, twice-a-week. 
W J Murphy, publisher. Aver, for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


PAC .V ais practically contined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (O©). In 1910 av- e°| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
July, 011, evening only, 
17,611. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for July, 1911, 80,361. 
(Jan. 1,-1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 

goes into more homes than 
© | any other paper in its field. 





CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, \\. J, 
Murphy, publisher. Est.- ished 


GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapoi daily, 
TEED Average circulation of aily 
Tribune for year e ing 
Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. erage 


by Printers’ 
Ink Publish- 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


circulation of Sunday ribume 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 126,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 tor year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Frese Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048, 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,483 sworn average 
for rgto. Caméen's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening Vews. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—’'07, 20,270; ‘ob, 
21,326 ; 2-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238, 1st quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Unie, 
Printers’ Ink says, **now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,658. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., ‘10 Sunday, 86,- 
737, daiiy, 46,284; Lngutrer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 74¢ More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104 


NEW YORE CITY 


res b G lo be Largest high-class 
4 evening circulation. 
Average, July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 136,399 
New York, The World. Actualav. 1910, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1010, 19,246. Ben)amin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 m 1911, 
13,529. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldy., N.Y. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17,667) 22 759. Only 
paper in city which has permittec A AA 
examination, and made public the report 
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Ttics. National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Aver for 1910, 2,626. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Gracd Forks, Normanden Norwegian weekly 
Act erage for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 
Bucy: >s, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for io. 1,783. Yournal, weekly, 976. 


Cleve nd, Mlasm Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
averag r1g1o: Daily ,87,126; Sunday, 114,044, 
For 1011, 98,914 daily; Sunday, 125,783 

Younstown, Vindicator. W'y av.,'10, 16,695; 
LaCost’ « Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. July, 1911, 
35 049; Sunday, 40,218. 


daily, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, /imes, daily. 23,092 average, 

y, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 

tat ion than all other Erie papers 

combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
vw. ohnstown, Tribune Average for 


mos 1910, 13,228. Mar., 1911, 
14 388. Only evening paper in Johns- 


Philadelphia. The Press (QQ) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

b GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TEED on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

irculat of the daily Press ior July, 1911, 
81,236; ine Sunday Press, 167,288. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1c 0, 18,396; May, ‘11, 12,691. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. — Aver. for 
Igo, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
GUAR laaceandent. Has Chester Co., 
faa) = andvicinity forits field. Dev oted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
inthe State in agricultural wealth 
wilbve-Barre, Times-Leader, evening ; best me- 
racite field for advertising purposes. 
“York, J spatch and Daily. Average tor igo. 
18,167 





RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Aveming 7imes. Average circula- 

tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, "11, 20,083—sworn 

Providence, Daily Jourmai. Average 

fur 1910, 32,788 (OO). Sunday, 30,771 

WY ve Evening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 
age 1910. 

Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub 

Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
Gally average Ig1o, 6,460. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,351. Only 
| Paso paper examined by A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, ” imes, daily. Only wan incity. Av 
1910, §,625 Examined by A.A.A. 
ytontpelier, Argus, dy., av. i910, 3,315. — 
eocr paper examined by the A. A 


VIRGINIA 
Danviii . The Bee. Aver. June, 1911, 6,088, 
Juiy, "1 3 065. Largest circ. Only eve. Paper. 





WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times \(O©) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

GUA combines with its 1910 cir. of 

teto 64,741 daily, 84 208 Sunday, rare 

quality lt is a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. (Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7ames carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,286 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348 

Tacoma, News. Average for year 1910, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth Average 
May, 1911, 8.956. Established over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette latly average, July, 
1911, daily 6,632; semi-weekly, 1,646 
Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 191, 7,147. 

Milwaukee, lhe Evening Ws 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 

La 1511, 44,000. Average daily vain 
teto over first six monthscf '15, 3,823. 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 45,438 copies. ‘Lhe Evening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that counts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any ot ther Milwaukee paper 
Every leading locai business house uses fuil 
copy.’ Every leading toreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee's popular nome paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line. Chas H Edd 
Rep., §024 Metropolitan B 1 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas 

Milwaukee, 
Fournal, (eve 
for 12 mos., 64,366 ai 

Rw july, 65.388. July gain over 
1910, 2,736. Paid City Circulation 

TEEO double that of any cther Milwau 
kee paper, and larger than is the 

total paid circulation of any Milwaukee Sunday 
paper. Leads all other Miiwaukee papers in 
display, classified and foreign advertising. Ad- 














vertisers get over 60% of Milwaukee homes when 
they use the Afilwaukee Journal. Flat rate 7c 
per line. C. 1D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. June, 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,661, Statement filed with A. A. A 









Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, J0r0, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and ag y. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; July, 1911, 
64,842; weekiy 1910, 26,446; July, aids 27,660. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten,. Canada's National 
German weekiy. Av. 1910, 18,484. Kates s6c. in- 








ONTARIO. CAN. 
Fort William, tarthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Fournal, daily average, 1910, 3,163. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
July, 1911, 104,633. Largest in Canada 
Montreal, La Putrie. Ave igio,daily—42,11¢ 
Sat.,66,510. Highest quality circulation. 
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The Want-Ad M ediums | 





_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume i 











CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
LD. C. (OO), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic a word 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Dastly News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


— Chicago Examiner with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,667 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


INDIANA 


HE Jndianafpolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 

the leading “*WantAd"’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
HE Evening Express-and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


www 


Te Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Te te Wr we We We 


MINNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the ading 


want ad medium of the yiea 

Northwest, carrying more paid 

want ads than any other daily 

(heel Newspaper, either Minneapolis 
AN or St. Paul. Classined wants 
Laas) printed in July, 1911, amounted 
ee lines. Ther ber of 

by Printers’ imdividual advertisemer pub- 
Tok Pub. Go. lished was 32,743. aves: 1 cent 


a word, cash with the order:— 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertising 
in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one charge. 





HE Minneapolis Yournai, 
daily and Sunday, carric: | 00 
more paid Classifed Adver 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab 
solutely no questionable adver 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classifieé lines printed ir 
July, 1911, amounted to 238,0€0 
lines; the number ot individua 
ads published was 25,444 


Eight cents per agate tine it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,537 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


i E Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH E Buffalo Evening News is read in over gos 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


1 Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7ribuse—Get results—Wa0' 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
ber of copies printed, but for the high class and quality o1 their circulation.’ 


0 Gold Mark Papers OO) 


=< 














ALABAMA 
Th »bile Register (Q@@). Established 1821. 
Riche. section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The ‘ vening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 61 1911, 58,326. (OO.) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakes :' Helper ( ), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark »urnal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The ‘sland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
averag’ circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; ead by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Bosto”, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recogn :ed organ of the cotton and wooien 
industri-s of America (@@). 

Bosto: Hvening Transcript (OO), established 
1830. ¢ only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (O@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circuia- 
tionin Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
tising, ore ciassified advertising and more total 


advertis ng than any paper in the Northwest. 


odltt NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


{inneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
i? ng and flour trade all over the world. ‘The 
only m *old Mark” milling journal (Q@@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn EBagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
pe e ) every community who know more 
than all the others. These peopie read the 
Centur, Ma, ime. 

Dry Gow 2 comomist (@@), the recognized 





authority -ue Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Journal (@@). Covers 
thorougnly the electric railway interests of 


the worid. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 
Electrical World (@@®) established 1874. The 


eadi, electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulat over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (Q©). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
worlc. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
“pecmen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘The New York 7smes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1861. ‘The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
July, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 81,236; 
Sunday, 167,288 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN . 

The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 


| 











The Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com- 
pany is putting out a newspaper cam- 
pa'gn for Layton Pure Food Company, 
East St. Louis, [ll., advertising Health 
Club Baking Powder in Western states. 





The Business Men’s Association of 
Kansas City is using general magazines 
and weeklies for the fall and winter 
months, the Dunlap-Ward Agency, of 
Chicago, handling the account. 


The Cedar Brook Whiskey Company 
will use 27,460 lines in Western pub- 
lications during the next year, the busi- 
ness being placed through the Leven 
\gency, of Chicago. 


The W. H. Hull Company, of New 
York, is placing four insertions, fifty- 
six lines each, for Dunlap Hats. 
Company is 


The Frank Presbrey 





placing 330 lines, eighteen times, for 
the R. & G. Corset Company in publi- 
cations on the Pacific Coast. 

The W. L. Douglas Company will 
use 10,000 lines in Middle-Western pub- 
lications during the next year, busi- 


ness being placed direct. 





‘Chemic al Company, of 
Newark, J., is using fifty-four inser 
tions, seven lines each, in Southern 
mublications, placed direct. 


The Br eres ier 


The George Batten Company is 
handling the account of J. G. Dodson, 
Georgia, for 5,000 lines to run in 
Southern publications during the next 
vear. 


The Eckman Manufacturing Com- 
pony, of Philadelphia, is sending out 
copy to run for eight months, through 
the Philadelphia A. A. 

The J. O. Ball Advertising Agency 
is sending large copy for the Cosmo- 
politan Tailoring Company to a list of 
mail-order and standard magazines. 


Taylor-Critchfield Company orders 
are going out for the Pinus Company, 
of Los Angeles, to dailies in large 
cities. 


The Taylor-Critchfield Company _ is 
placing advertising for the Black Silk 
Stove Polish Company in small city 
dailies. 


The Hill-Dryer Company, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., is placing its advertising 
through Charles W. Hoyt, of New 
Haven and New York. Small space to 
be used in a number of publications. 


Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York 
and Chicago, are now placing orders 
with the leading weekly publications 


for the Dempster & Place Company, of 
ne Rl ee ied 


OPT a ee s 


Gloversville, N. Y., makers of ‘ ». & 
P.”” Gloves. Space used will sist 
of pages, quarter-pages and s ty- 
line ads. 

Frank Presbrey Company is s ng 


out good sized copy for the Reming 
ton Arms Company (U M C). 


Ewing & Miles are placing fifi»-six- 
line double-column ads several ‘mes 
for the Inter-State Rubber Comy 


The “Vindex Short” is placing tw 
double-column six-inch ads throug) the 
Federal Agency. 


Presbrey Compary is 

handling the account of the Micielin 

Tire Company, for twelve inches onc 
week, September 7 to October 41. 


The Frank 


R. R. Howell, Minneapolis, road 
machinery, is planning a fall cam 
paign in the farm papers of the rth- 
west. Copy will be placed by the Dol! 


lenmayer Agency, Minn. 

Farm papers will be used by th 
neapolis Gas lag so Company i 
winter through the Dollenmayer Ag ency. 


The Corning Agency, St. Paul, 
October 1, will send out four-incl ‘ 
to Western dailies for Matt J. Johnson. 











Campaigns for the Lanpher Hat 
the Gordon Hat are under way through 
the Corning Agency, St. Paul. The 
Gordon Hat is featuring a series of 
puzzle ads in forty papers from St 
Paul to the West. The fur cam 
for the same house, Gordon & Fergu 
son, will begin soon. 











Boy Scout Hosiery, of New Y 
being advertised in Western 
through the.Corning Agency, St. 





The Northwestern Fuel Compa 
St. Paul, has contracted for 600 s 
car cards to be used throughout the 
year in St. Paul, Minnepolis, Duluth 
and Superior, through the Corning 
Agency. 








The Mahin Advg. Company is plac 
ing 5,000 lines in Pacific Coast p 
tions for the Motor Car Manufactur- 
ing Company, copy to run for a year. 





The L. A. Crossett Shoe Com 
of North Abington, Mass., is using 
5,000 lines for a year, in Southern pu 
lications, through Blackman-Ross, New 
York. 





W. P. Colton, New York, is placin 
thirteen fifty-six-line ads in Middle 
Western papers for the Hudson River 
Day Line. 


? aq 


ee ainsi —-_ 









































ng? etc., 


man & Co. are sending three- 
lers generally through H. H. 
CW York 





Corsets are now placing con- 
rough J. W. Morton, Jr. 


Kast India Ostrich Feather Com- 

il run 2,000 lines during the 
ir in Southern papers, through 
Weil, New York. 





Roxroy is making a 1,000-line 
in the West through Nelson 
New York. 


uller Agency, Chicago, is han- 
e account of the Ko-Rec-Tine 

for 5,000 lines during the 
r, in Southern publications. 


. H. Dye will use 42 lines once 
for nine months in Southern 
rough the Fuller Agency, Chi- 





Lesan Advertising Agency, 
York and Chicago, is sending 
for the Luxury Leather Brush 
papers and weeklies of large 
m. 


ver 
\LUE OF FRANKNESS 


s not, as a rule, pay to try to 
mal attention for an advertise- 
passing it off as a personal 
cation at letter rates. 

get a man to listen to your 
proposition by explicit or im- 
ip og greg it is not un- 

for him to fear that you will 
“a and fool him in the busi- 


self.—Medical Journal. 


—-—-— +045. 


=S OF MAILING LISTS 





1 mailing list of prospective cus- 
may be obtained from the elec- 
istration books was described by 
\. Ellis to the Advertising Club 
nore, August 23. He said that 
ks were handily classified into 
olders” and “boarders,” and 
ey were open to the public. The 
gister and marriage license regis- 
e other sources of mailing lists. 
4 - > 
FTANOOGA CLUB HAS AD 
COURSE 


Ad-Men’s Club of Chattanooga 
d its weekly schedule with the 
of September 5th. In lieu of 
tional Educational Course, a spe- 
irse of study has been outlined 
ll consume thirteen weekly meet- 


at Constitutes a Good Catalog?” 
e first topic of the series, and 
followed by “What Constitutes 
1 Newspaper Advertisement?” 
Constitutes Good Billboard Ad 

cs embracing the entire 
g work in its scope. Each 
be illustrated, examples of 





he right and wrong way being 
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SPOKANE LUNCHEON TO TREFZ 


The Spokane “Ad Club entertained 
at luncheon, on August 28, E. F. Trefz, 
of Chicago, advertising counsel of the 
Associated Bill Posters of the United 
States and Canada, and secretary of the 
Associated Bill Posters’ Advertising 
Clubs. 


a 
AN ADVERTISING COLLECTION 
PLANNED 


The public librarian of St. Louis has 
asked the St. Louis advertising Men’s 
League: 

“Would it be of any particular value 
to the advertising men of St. Louis to 
have in the public library a collection of 
selected advertisements, chosen for their 
novelty or ingenuity, or as exemplifying 
some of the principles of good adver- 
tising? If so, would your League assist 
in the collection of such material and 
advise us with regard to the best mode 
of classification?” 

The League has replied enthusiastical- 
ly that such a collection would be of 
value, and that the educational commit- 
tee of the League would be only too 
glad to co-operate. 


—_——__+or—————— 
SALES MANAGERS AT CINCIN- 
NATI 





The new officers of the National Sales 
Managers’ Association, chosen at the 
convention held in Cincinnati, August 
23-25, are: President, C. A. S. How- 
lett, Schenectady, N. Y.; vice-presidents, 
B. F. Affleck, of Chicago, E. D. Gibbs, 
of Philadelphia, and George H. Eber- 
hard; secretary, J. C. Van Dooran, Min- 
neapolis; treasurer, Robert B. McGowan, 
Cincinnati, and chairman of the division 
extension committee, Bentley P. Neff, 
Duluth, Minn. 

At the openi ing session, constitutional 
amendments were adopted, emphasizing 
the ethical and scientific purposes of 
the association. 

President C. A. S. Howlett reported 
an extension of association activity and 
increase of membership. He said that 
divisions would no doubt soon be formed 
in London, Eng.; Canada, Boston, 
Cleveland and St. Louis 

The feature of the convention were 
the addresses and discussions. Among 
the subjects were the following: ‘The 
Specific Purposes ae Advantages of 
Membership in the N. mm. A’ D. F. 
Parker, of Cincinnati; S ‘Salesmanship,”’ 
Paul Myers, St. Paul; “Fundamental 
Characteristics of a Successful Sales- 
man,” <A. L. Hall, San Francisco; 
“What Are the Principal Subjects That 
Should Be Discussed at Our Meetings,” 
k. . Gibbs, Philadelphia; “Proper and 
Improper Entertai nment,” J. J. Gibson, 
Philadelphia; “Value of Trade Work- 
ers,” Walter A. Knight, Cincinnati; 
“The Elements of Good Service,” R. M. 
Bates, Minneapolis. 


At the annual dinner, L. T. Miner, 


president of the local division, acted as 
toastmaster. The speakers were: R. M. 
Bates, Minneapolis; Philip Morton, Cin- 
cinnati; J. J. Lumm, Duluth, and Presi- 
dent Howlett. St. Paul was chosen as 
the place of the next convention. 
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Aluminotypes 


The new and best method 
for making printing plates 


| gps nigerndrsioa are sharper, 
harder, print better and run J/onger 


than electrotypes. 


They will not rust 


nor corrode and lay ink like nickeltypes. 


Aluminotype adver- 
tising plates are shipped 
to newspapers and 
dealers at about the same 
expense of forward- 
ing mats or less than 
1/ of the expense of 
(A shipping electros 


or stereos. 


Book Publishers, 
Mail Order Houses, in 
fact publishers of any 
kind (even though you 
now make your own 
plates) can obtain shop- 
rights and make 
Aluminotypes at about 


ye the present cost. 
2 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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The 


Calgary DailyHerald 


(Sworn Circulation 12,642 daily) 


and 


The 


Edmonton Journal 


(Sworn Circulation 7,377 daily) 


The leading cities of Alberta are Calgary 
and Edmonton. Calgary the commercial 
city of the west with a population of 50,000 
—Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, with a 
population of 40,000. 


The Herald and Journal are the leaders 
in their respective cities and together cover 
a field containing 400,000 people who are 
the best buyers per capita in America. 


Any responsible advertising agency in 
Canada or the United States can quote you 
rates in either or both of these daily papers, 
or we shall be pleased to furnish them to 
you direct, with any further information 
which you may desire. 
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